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Our Lady of Dolours has many lessons to teach us, ‘and it is important for us to learn 
why and how we should bear the crosses of life with resignation, for suffering is the com- 
mon lot of mankind. Mary will obtain for us the strong love of the Crucified, and then 
“what matters the Cross on our shoulders when we have Christ in our hearts.” 
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Our Lady’s Joys and Sorrows. 









When springtide touches all the earth And when the golden harvest comes, But when the fruits and flowers are gone, 
To budding leaves and flowers, And fruits bend low the trees, And autumn’s chill winds blow, 

All nature seems to celebrate, Then nature sings, O Mother dear, The heart of nature sings, O Queen, 
O Queen, thy joyous hours! [hy glorious mysteries ! Of thy surpassing woe! 
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Published monthly, September to June inclusive. Annual Subscription: $2.00 per year in advance. 


4 THE DESMOND PUBLISHING Co., Publishers, Milwaukee, Wis. Chicago and New York 
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q Rev. P. J. Sloan, (Jamesville, N. Y.) a subscriber for nearly 20 years and author of catechetical texts, says: 
“‘The Journal is alive, interesting, up-to-date and certainly a most helpful magazine for Catholic teachers.’’ 





8a Co-operate with the established and recognized journal by renewing early and endeavoring to secure a new subscriber, “a 






























BENZIGER’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 


Net $0.75 


BENZIGER’S ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY 


Net $1.40 


Revised Edition, with New Maps and Important Changes Resulting from the World War 
BENZIGER’S GEOGRAPHIES ARE OF PARTICULAR INTEREST TO CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


















Because they are especially written for Catholic Schools and possess a thoroughly 
Catholic tone and atmosphere. Apart from this strong characteristic, they 
also fully meet the demand for the highest standard of text book pedagogically, | 
as will be evident from their examination. | 


NOTE:—Beside the numerous dioceses in which they are used, BENZIGER’S 
GEOGRAPHIES have just been placed on the approved list of text-books for 
the ARCHDIOCESE OF ST. PAUL, and have been officially adopted for 
use in the schools of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati. 


SOME OF OUR IMPORTANT TEXT BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 





The New Century Catholic Readers A School History of the United States 

From a pedagogical point of view we find the series Primary History of the United States 
carefully built up. —Catholic School Journal. New Editions Revised to Date. Concise, accurate, 
The Catholic National Readers impartial and clear. Must surely meet the require- 
We have not seen a lesson which does not convey ments of the most exacting. —Ave Maria. 


Bible History of Rt. Rev. R. Gilmour, With 


some moral, scientific or religious lesson. . : 
a & Compendium of Church History 


[7 Rese 
~—Catholic Review. I am delighted with it. —Cardinal Gibbons. 
New Speller and Word Book Bible Stories for Little Childern 
For Catholic Schools exclusively; containing many Written in simple language for the lower grades, it 
words occurring daily in the active life of Catholics. has become widely popular. 


Prices and Special Introduction Terms and also Complete Catalogue of Benziger Brothers’ Text Books, Catechisms, etc., will be sent on 
Application. . 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 


NEW YORK, 36-8 Barclay St. CINCINNATI, 343 Main St. CHICAGO, 205-7 W. Washington St. 











Announcing Our New 


“Guide To School Equipment” 
Lower Prices for 1922-1923 





It is the index of our ability to serve thoughtful 
school officials and it sums up as well our experience 
in the educational field for the past thirty-seven years. Revised and 


brought up-to-date. If you have not received your copy write us. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
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Many of the Best Schools 
Are Denzar Lighted 


Denzars are to be found in many of the finer and better 
schools. When critical architects are employed and when 
facilities are available for comparative tests, Denzar is 
invariably slected. The six schools illustrated were 
selected from hundreds in which Denzar is used to light 
class rooms, auditoriums, gymnasiums, corridors, offices 
and study halls. These school buildings are typical oi 
many others and show that in addition to replacing inade- 
quate and faulty lighting equipment in old school build- 
ings Denzar is also selected to light the newest and best 
The Junior High School at Eldorado, Kansas (shown at 
top of page) has 95 Denzars and other Beardslee lighting 
equipment. Below it is the McIver Building of the North 
Carolina College for women at Greensboro, which is 
equipped throughout with Denzars. 

Then follows the Cathedral High at Springfield, Mass., 
with nearly 100; the Dewey School at Quincy, Illinois; 
the H, Coburn School at Indianapolis, Indiana, and the 
Hogan Grade School at La Crosse, Wisconsin, with many 
> Denzars in each. We will gladly help your local dealer 
make your school equally as well lighted as any of these. 
Send for the new Denzar catalog which contains interest- 
ing information on school lighting and tell us about your 
school. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 


217 So. Jefferson Street CHICAGO 
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Every official reporter in the United States Senate and House of Representatives writes Pitmanic short- 
hand. Over 92% of the reporters of Washington, D. C., are Pitmanic writers. 


91.4% of the court reporters of the country write Pitmanic shorthand. Pitman is the system exclusively 
used by the official reporters of the Disarmament Conference. 


Nathan Behrin, an Isaac Pitman writer, won the World’s Championship contest three times in succes- 
sion and in 1913 made a record in these contests of 98.3%, which has never been equalled. Mr. 
Behrin in 1920 made the two most remarkable shorthand records ever made. He wrote for five 
minutes at 240 words a minute with only one error, and for five minutes at 280 words a minute 
with only three erors. 


Fourteen out of the sixteen International Shorthand Contests have been won by Pitmanic writers. 
Twelve of these were writers of Isaac Pitman shorthand. No Pitman writer was ever specially 
trained for these contests. 


93% of the New York City day and evening high schools teach the Isaac Pitman system of shorthand. 
this system is taught in more than two hundred public, private and parochial schools in New York 
City. Write for Trial Lesson and list of schools. 


Study the system that leads in every phase of industrial, commercial and professional activity. Ask 
for Isaac Pitman shorthand. It is the easiest to learn, the quickest to write, the most simple to read, 


and the system by means of which tens of thousands of young men and women have reached the high- 
est salaried positions. 


WORLD’S RECORDS 


At a contest given in December, 1919, by the New York State Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
and managed by a committee consisting of William C. Booth, Capt. Godfrey Dewey, Jerome Victory, 
D. H. O’Keefe and S. B. MacClinton, Nathan Behrin wrote a test dictated at 324 words a minute with 
only two minor errors. Both Gregg and Pitmanic systems were represented, but only Mr. Behrin 
qualified. 


In all the history of shorthand, this is the first time that over 300 words a minute have been writ- 
ten and transcribed publicly. 


The two most remarkable records ever made are held by Mr. Behrin, who, in a free for all test 
given by the New York State Shorthand Reporters’ Association in 1920, made only one error in the 
solid matter test at 240 words and only three errors in the court testimony test at 280 words a minute. 
The tests were of five minutes’ duration. 


The foregoing are the greatest accomplishments in shorthand the world has ever seen and prove 
conclusively the great merit of Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 


ASK FOR ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Send for Trial Lesson and particulars of a FREE Correspondence Course for Teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street, New York City 


Fordham University now offers splendid opportunities for the study of Shorthand in its graduate classes 
as well as in its Summer Session. Special attention is given to those who are preparing to teach the 
subject. Isaac Pitman Shorthand is the only system taught at Fordham University. 
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WE HAVE LOANED 


Millions of Dollars on Catholic Church 


and Institutional Properties 







‘Ghe 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
- COMPANY - 


ESTABLISHED 1835 
SANDUSKY: OHIO NEW YORK 


4 


Ulta or ats largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
6 Allied Producis 


Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may he interested 


DRAMAS AND DIALOGUES. 
HISTORICAL DRAMAS. 


i sk. ck re 40c 
Pah CHO TOUT oni iti creictescsceens 40c 
Wee: CBOE OF CIO VORCRID ann icccicnincsscecccmincinss 40c 






Mary Magdalen ..._..................... 
Mary Stuart and Her Friend 
The Empress Helena..._.... 
At the Court of Isabel 
A Patriot’s Daughter. 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS 
How St. Nicholas Came to the Acad- 





Mabei’s Christmas Pa 


SCHOOL PLAYS. 

Better Than Gold. Suitable for a 

May Festival of for a Graduation 

Entertainment 
Sense and Sentiment. 
Mother’s Birthday 
The Red Cross Helpers; or 

Young Patriots of 1918 
ii Ee ere 
Those Shamrocks from Ireland 
That Millionaire’s Daughter............0....... 
The Taking of the Holy City. Recita- 














tion with song and pantomime...... 2c 
Short Plays and Recitations.................... $1.00 
COMMENCEMENT DIALOGUES 
TRO PPC OF SUCCOR Ge ncccrcccciccccscscsciniccase .30 
IRR) "00 ca saastetscoenes -30 
A Shakespeare Pageant... cosine an 
Old Friends and New....................--.-...--. - 030 
Plans fer the Holidays (for Gram- 
SUR IID a sicccccenccacesnststiterntinaocennaions = 30 
All plays payable in advance. Express 


or P. O. money-order preferred. No 
plays sent on approval or exchanged. De- 
scriptive catalogue sent on receipt of 3 
cents, 


Address Sister M. Agnes 
St. Mary’s Academy, Winnipeg, Man. 


REBUILD 
FLESH 
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Safes our organization we have been actively engaged in the 
making of First Mortgage Loans on Church and Institutional 
Properties, and have made and sold to clients Real Estate Loans 
aggregating many millions of dollars. 


We solicit applications for First Mortgage Loans on 
Church, Hospital and Institutional Properties, located in 
cities having a population in excess of 30,000, and where 
the amount of the loan and margin of security are suffi- 
cient to warrant us in making a personal examination of 


the property. 


Size of loans limited only by value of the Security; Money 
advanced on Construction Loans as work progresses; Loans pay- 
able by our serial payment plan. Correspondence invited. 


REAL ESTATE LOAN DEPARTMENT 


Mercantile Ti 


r 
Member Federal aD 


Reserve System 






<a 


st Company 


Capital and Surplus 


$10,000,000 


ST. LOUIS 














of the following courses: 














|| Arts and sciences, engineering, law, commerce, jour- 
nalism, medicine, dentistry, nursing, music, i 
dramatic art, high school. 


MARQUETTE | 
UNIVERSITY | 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION concerning one or more 





| Address Marquette University, 1115 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee i 








Speakers, Dialegues and 

¥ [ AY Entertainments. Addreca 
Dept. F. Catalegue free. 

Ames Pub. Co., Clyde, Ohio. 


The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


Patented Jan. 8, ’07 


The Draper Line of Adjustable Cotton Duck Shades 
Meets School Requirements 


Manufactured by 


The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 










Do You Teach Composition? 
Send for 


75 Composition Outlines 


A help for teachers and Pupils. 
Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid 


Miller Publishing C0. Gdn pawn, 101. 


OAK PARK, ILL. 

A. Patrick Bronte, life-story of the 
Father of the famous Bronte sisters, by 
James Senior; postpaid for $1.35. 

B. Needlecraft, 12 months for 50 cents 
stamps. 

C. Every Child’s Magazine, $1.50 a 
year; trial copy for 8 cents stamps. 

D. New Magazine Catalogue, free; ask 
for it. Order from James Senior, Lamar, 
Missouri. 





THERE are Hymnals and Hymnals but 
THE ST. GREGORY HYMNAL 


stands alone in its musical and literary 
excellence 500 copies in use in the Catholic 
Girls’ High School, Phila.; 300 copies in use 
at St. Mary’s College and Acacemy, Monroe, 
Mich.; 200 copies College of the Sacred 
Heart. Manhattanville, N. Y.C.; 300 copies 
school, 


Sisters of Mercy Academy and 
Phila.; 100 copies Mt. St. Mary’s College. 


Plainfield, N. J. Adopted in hundreds of 
schools and churches. Complete Edition 
$2.00; Melody Edition (Singer’s) $1.00; Word 
Edition, Text only 40 cents. 
THE ST. GREGORY GUILD 
1705 Rittenhouse St. Philadelphia 
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NOTRE DAME CONVENT 
Elm Grove, Wisconsin 
“THE SPOT BEAUTIFUL” 
A Credit To The State of Wisconsin 





At the time the new dormitory building here shown was equipped with a Dunham Vacuum Heating 
System, the older buildings were changed over from water to vacuum. The former piping and risers 
were utilized. The Infirmary located about four hundred feet from the boiler-house, the Men’s Building 
across the roadway, and the Barns one thousand feet away are all heated from the one plant. Noisy, 


half hot radiators waste heat. They should be DUNHAMIZED. 


UNHAM Cc. A. DUNHAM CO. 


nee TeAee -sns 230 E. Ohio Street, Chi 
HEATING SERVICE ciliata Di aa it 
Privacy, ventilation and adjustment of light can 


all be easily and quickly had, as desired, when 





The Project Method, Socialized 


Recitation and Motivation 
are the basis of the ProsyEctT EDITION 


PUBLIC SCHOOL METHODS 


Daily, Weekly and Monthly 
Problem-Project Plans for teaching all the 
subjects in the elementary grades 


MAXWELL’S 
AIRANLITE 


(Patented) 


Double Roll Shades are used 


at the windows. 


These new methods are absolutely essential to 
They are good looking, efficient, modern teaching. 
cannot get of order and will 


last for years. Endorsed by eminent Catholic educators every 


where 
Seven volumes—Over 4,000 pages 
200,000 sets now in daily use 


See Review P 235 Oct. issue, also P 543 March 
1921 issue of this Journal 


Can be made of any standard 
shade cloth or of canvas, where 
shades receive hard usage. 


Furnished by leading school 
supply houses. 


Examine the work at our expense 
Write for circular : a 


S. A. MAXWELL & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


School Methods Publishing Company Cc. S. J: 
| 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. | 
Gentlemen: 
Please send prepaid your expense, complete set Public School | 
Methods-Project Edition-subject to 30 days examination. If wedo 
| not want the work it will be returned at company’s expense. If 
we desire to keep. it will pay $38.75 at the rate of $7.75 per month 
| If we pay all within 30 days we are to have the cash discount of 
3636 Iron St., Chicago, III. $1.50 


Pittsburgh New York Kansas City 


See Airanlite Shades in use, in buildings already erected 
at St. Marys of the Lake, Area, Iil. 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


POCKET CLASS RECORDS 
SCHOOL REGISTERS 
PLAN BOOKS 
SCHOOL PAPERS 
CARD RECORD SYSTEMS 
CERTIFICATES DIPLOMAS FURNITURE 


METROPOLITAN SUPPLY COMPANY 


ANAMOSA, IOWA 


SERVICE 


STRUCTURAL SLATE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


QUARRYING— The utmost care is used in extracting and finishing the slate. 
INSPECTION— Selection and close inspection insure nature’s best product. 


STOCKS— Large stocks throughout the country allow immediate shipment and eliminate 
delay. 


DIMENSIONS— Standardized sizes fill all needs and make for easy installation. 
PERMANENCY— Slate is Nature’s own structural material and not a manufactured product. 
ECONOMY— Slate gives year after year of unremitting service with a minimum of upkeep. 
SPECIFICATION—A Basic Specification has been prepared to assist in proper installation. 


' §SERVICE— The total of these means the maximum in Service. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 


PEN ARGYL, PENNA. 
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BUSINESS LETTER PRACTICE 


By JOHN B. OPDYCKE 
First Assistant, Department of English, Theodore Roosevelt High School New York City 


THE LAST WORD ON THE BUSINESS LETTER 


With an Introductory Symposium by Four Prominent Captains of Commerce 





For the STUDENT, for the TEACHER, for the GENERAL READER 
For the SCHOOL, for the LIBRARY, for the BUSINESS OFFICE 





the medium of practice and dictation—learning by doing. 

RESOURCEFUL: : For the Teacher: A wealth of matérials, including hundreds of business letters, 
paragraphs in exposition of business English, articles by commercial and indus- 
trial leaders, and a business letter lexicon. 

ENTERTAINING: : For the General Reader: An engaging story of the science and the art and the 
philosphy of the business letter presented from new, refreshing, and stimulating 
angles, and prefaced by master business builders. 

COMPREHENSIVE: For the Business Man: A ready-reference book of reliable information on 
credits, collections, claims, sales, direct-mail, and a myriad and one additional 
‘ntimacies of business psychology and operation. 

USABLE: : : : : For the Department Head and Correspondence Engineer: An adaptable text 
that will automatically make for the effective enforcement of correlation among 
the departments of large commercial and industrial establishments. 


ILLUSTRATION—PRACTICE—THEORY IN THE 5—5- 3 RATIO 
582 pages, cloth, gilt. Price $2.50 


Teachers’ Examination Copy, postpaid, $2.50 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| PEDAGOGICAL: _ : For the Student: A liberal education in business principle and procedure through 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


SPECIMEN PAGES SENT ON REQUEST 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS ‘wo 


Fifteenth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 








The Commercial Side of Foreign Languages 


The Pitman Manuals of Commerce in French, Spanish, Portuguese and Italian, 
including dictionaries, grammars, correspondence and commercial readers, are pre- 
pared by scholars thoroughly familiar with commerce, and commercial practices and 
technical expressions. 


SPANISH A Child’s First Step in French. 64 pp., with tinted il- 
Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Grammar. By C. A. cee” A en a : 
TOLEDANO,. 246 pp. Cloth, gilt. Price $1.50. It is 
both a practical commercial grammar and a complete Pitman’s French Commercial Reader. 208 pp., cloth, 
grammar of the Castilian language, written by a compe- gilt. $1.50. Deals in an interesting manner with the 
tent master as well as a commercial man of long ex- leading commercial and National Institutions of France. 
perience. Commercial Correspondence in French. 240 pp., cloth. 


$1.35. Gives all the letters of the “Commercial Corre- 
spondence”’ translated into French, and also a chapter 
on French Commercial Correspondence, 


Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspondence. 328 pp., 
cloth, gilt. $1.65. By G. R. MACDONALD. Contains 
an extensive selection of commercial letters in Spanish 
and English. 


ITALIAN 
Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in Spanish. 267 


oa ae - ne. The as eee a a Pitman’s Commercial Italian Grammar. By LUIGI 
study of the Spanish language has induced the Publishers st i Sena, , Ke 

to issue an edition of their successful work, “Comm rcial RICCI, Peotesor at the University of London. 152 pp.. 
Correspondence” (already published in English, French, cloth, gilt. $1.35. 

and German) in that language. The work gives all the A Pract'cal Grammar ef the Portuguese Language. By 
letters contained in the other editions, and there is, in ny a A. TOLEDANO. 325 l 

addition, a full account of the Spanish Weights and C. A. and A. NO. 825 pp.. cloth. $32.00. 
Measures and the Spanish Coinage. 


Spanish Commercial Reader. By G. R. MACDONALD. PORTUGUESE 
Cloth, 250 pp. $1.35. These commercial readings in : ai : . 
Spanish are specially adapted for students preparing Abridged Dictionary of the Portuguese and English 


for examinations or for a commercial career. Languages. Including Technical Expressions of Com- 
merce and Industry, of Science and Arts. By H. 


FRENCH 
YHA S. 783 ‘i 5.35 
Pitman’s Commercial French Grammar. By F. W. M. oo 5 PP.» am. O5.56. : 
DRAPER, B.A., B. es L. 158 pp., cloth, gilt. $1.10. Pitman’s International Mercantile Letters. English- 
In this book French grammar is taught on normal lines, Portuguese. Cloth, gilt. $1.35. 





A postal card will bring you our complete catalogue. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS WHICH MEET PRESENT DAY- DEMANDS 


CIVICS AND HISTORY 

New Era Civics, Dr. John B. Howe 

Howe’s New Era Civics was written after receiving valuable replies from 653 Civics teachers 
in high schools in every state in the Union as to what a present-day Civics text book should 
contain. This book does not confine itself to the machinery of government, nor does it over- 
emphasize community civics. It maintains a sane balance between these two extremes and 
gives the high school pupil, in attractive and authentic form, the information needed to awaken 
his interest and participation in community affairs. Furthermore, it gives a solid foundation in 
all the essential phases of the subject. In no subject is there a greater need of a textbook that is 
up-to-date than in Civics. New Era Civics tells the story as it is—not as it was. The mechan- 
ical features of the book make it a model of the best in school book making. 

Howe’s New Era Civics is the book of the hour. 


_A Student’s Study-Guide in World History, Course A 


From the Rise of Civilization to 1789. 
A Student’s Study-Guide in World History, Course B 

From 1789 to the Present Day. 
A Study-Guide in American History for High School Students, Course C 

Each of these History Guides includes a detailed, topically arranged Course of Study for the 
period covered. This outline will prove of great assistance in study, recitation and review. In 
addition these Guides contain a complete series of outline maps which all modern courses of study 
require, together with full directions for their use. In the last pages of thes Guides are standard 
examinations which are valuable aids in testing the students’ knowledge of the subject. 

Hundreds of high school classes in all parts of the country have found these Guides in- 
valuable time-saving devices in fixing many of the important facts of history and in arousing a 
genuine interest in the subject. 


SCIENCE 
A Laboratory Guide in Biology, R. B. Peters 
A Laboratory Guide for Physics, Ackley and Collister . 
' A Laboratory Guide for Chemistry, Collister and Walrath 
; These Guides are planned to accompany whatever textbooks are used in these subjects. They 
provide the student with all essential directions so that he can carry on his laboratory work with- 


out assistance. The experiments cover all that are needed for the College Board examinations 
and to meet the requirements of any high school course in the country. The very wide use of 
the first two Guides—the Guide in Chemistry has just been published—indicates that Science 
teachers find it of very great help to have their classes supplied with these books. In the last 
pages of each are standard examinations which are valuable tests to make sure that classes are 
thoroughly grounded in the work. If you are not now using these Guides, ask about them from 
your neighbors who are using them. 


FRENCH AND LATIN 

The Mastery of French, Book I, Illustrated, G. P. Fougeray , 

A Direct Method book for First-Year French which gives the student a usable knowledge of 
the language. The KEY TO PRONUNCIATION is unique and for the first time makes it pos- 
sible for a student to acquire the power to speak correctly, independently of the teacher. The 
vocabulary is made up of every-day words introduced for the most part in conversation and nar- 
rative. All expressions which are essentially French and which must be known to really under- 
stand or speak the language are repeated again and again until their proper use becomes instinc- 
tive. Verbs and pronouns are presented in so simple and graphic a way as to remove their pit- 
falls and indelibly impress the principles which govern their use. With the thorough mastery of 
this book the student will find himself able to pronounce, read, understand, speak, and even to 
think in French. 
A Latin Dictionary for High School Students, S. Dwight Arms 


Giving with their simplified definitions the list of 2100 words which experts have agreed constitute the 
essential vocabulary of First-Year Latin, Caesar, Cicero and Virgil, together with very clever year groupings 
for quickly memorizing each year’s vocabulary. The most practical help in Latin to be had. A book which 
every High School pupil of Latin should own. Each term its use will save hours of turning from text to 
vocabulary and from vocabulary to text. The daily use of this book does away with the great loss of time 
when, after learning these required simplified definitions, the pupil, if his memory fails, is forced to refer to 
the vocabulary in the back of his text—where the vocabulary is more elaborate and the definitions are given 
in a different order. 


| Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, Head ot ‘the Departement of Latin in the Catholie Ualvealiy of Asean, Waslituatin, D. C., 

| recently sent us the following letter: 

| “We are about to recommend the use of ‘A Latin Dictiorary for High School Students’, by S. Dwight Arms, in the 
schools affiliated with the University, with the unde rstanding that the words contained therein will be the basis of he 

examinations which we shall set for them every year. aeeee ROY, DEFERRARI 


~ IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, hae. 


Chicago Office: 1811 Prairie Ave. Home Office: Syracuse, N. Y. New York Office: 358 Fifth Ave. 
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»-~PASS ANY EXAMINATION... & 
——$_—__________—- D9 YOU KNOW THAT - <== —— ff. 
& Th 

The Regents Review Books 3 
PUBLISHED BY ry 

W. HAZLETON SMITH Ch 


have been introduced into thousands of Parochial Schools as well as Public Schools throughout UB 


the United States and Canada? 


DO YOU KNOW THAT they are recognized by the leading Schools in New York City and ai 


TUE TUITE ACE UE 
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elsewhere as being the best for Review Work and to prepare for Examinations? fT 
Question Books 40 cents Answer Books 40 cents ij 
; SUBJECTS Ue 

Arithmetic Geometry English History Ist Year French Ue 
Geography Solid Geometry Ancient History 2nd Year French LE} 
Elementary English Trigonometry | Civil Government 3rd Year French a} 
English Grammar lst Year English History of Education 1st Year Latin , Ue 
United States History 2nd Year English American History 2nd Year Latin LED 
Physiology 3rd Year English Modern History B 3rd Year Latin ae 
Spelling 4th Year English __ Physics lst Year German ay 
Algebra Psychology and Principles Biology 2nd Year German LE} 
Intermediate Algebra of Education Botany 3rd Year German as 
Advanced Algebra Physical Geography Chemistry Spanish, Ist-2nd years be 
Commercial Geography Zoology th 

Commercial Law Bookkeeping Commercia! Arithmetic — fT 

Six or more copies, 12% discount. One doz. or more copies, 25% discount AS 
SEND FOR CATALOG aS 

rt 
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THE WISER WAY. We can 
point to canonized saints who 
were in the best sense rigorists, 
and to canonized saints who were, 
also in the best sense, humanists. 
That sometimes the unknowing 
and the immature conceive of all saints as rigorists is 
due partly to the perversity of first fervor and part- 
ly to the impressive fact that most of the saints’ 
biographers managed somehow to be rigorists even 
if they didn’t quite succeed in becoming saints. For 
it is much easier to be a rigorist than a saint, just as 
it is much easier to write the life of a saint than to 
live it. . 

There are a good many real saints in the world 
today—some of them will be canonized after a while 
—and I think most of them are not rigorists. For 
they are wise men and women, these modern saints, 
and being wise they see that they can bring souls to 
God less by denunciation and spiritual thunderings 
than by suavity’ and balance and winsomeness and 
a nice sense of values. They don’t believe in the 
hammer for heretics; and though they. may admire 
dear old St. Jerome beating his breast with a stone, 
they do not imitate him. Perhaps they read the 
Gospel more sedulously than they read rigorist 
mediations on the Gospel; and in the inspired word 
itself they find a glowing depiction of the warm and 
tender humanism of their Lord and Master. 

In reviewing a recent book by Mr. Simeon 
Strunsky, Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers remarks: 
“Here is a man who can see an absuridity and not 
treat it as a crime.” Some such point of view has 
been invariably adopted by the humanistic saints. 
Their holiness peeled the scales from their eyes and 
in the light of God’s truth they were able to see 
that while all of us are manifestly absurd at times, 
few of us are patently criminal. And so the real 
saints we live with may deprecate our absurdity, 
but they do not confirm us in evil by regarding us 
as children of malediction. To them even the most 
foolish and wayward of us are children of the 
promise, not slaves of the law. And by adopting a 
like attitude even the least of us may become saints 
ourselves. 

PLAYING THE GAME. lf a visitant from 
another planet, unwise in the ways of this our 
human world, were to stroll into the Polo Grounds 
at New York when the world’s series baseball 
games were in progress, he might look upon the 
whole proceeding as ridiculous and insane. He 
would find spectators, numbered by the tens of 
thousands and representing every plane of educa- 
tion and character, every social grade, every walk 
of life, wrought up to an extremely high pitch of 
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emotional tensity, flinging away 
their common conventialities of 
intercourse and bearing, acting 
and speaking as though the game 
in progress were the most: im- 
portant affair in mundane ex- 
istence. And he would find a group of able bodied 
men, wearing uniforms not necessarily aesthetic, de- 
voting all their physical and mental energies to the 
details of the game. And the game, so far as our 
visitor can make out, consists in striving to hit a 
little ball with a big stick, and to run under certain 
conditions to the same place whence the runner had 
started. And when the final play of the ninth 
inning drives the players from the field and the 
spectators from the grandstand and bleachers, the 
stranger might possibly look with something like 
horror at that frenzied demonstration of primative 
emotion and philosophically remark, “These human 
beings are either utterly childish or utterly mad!” 

You know and I know that in his condemnation 
of the baseball enthusiasts the visitant from another 
planet would be utterly wrong. He would judge 
according to appearances, not a just judgment. For 
a just judgment, in baseball as in everything else, 
takes into account that most important element, the 
attitude, the outlook, the intention of the actors. 
He would be judging only from the outside, even, 
perhaps, from an alien standpoint. The smallest 
boy, from his perch on the fence or his post at a 
knothole, would be able to go directly to the heart 
of the matter by telling the critic that he is no 
sport, that he doesn’t know baseball, that he is not 
playing the game. And if the stranger were as wise 
as it behooveth him to be wise, he would ponder 
and seek enlightenment. 


Now, without lack of dignity or reverence, it may 
be truthfully said that we are all playing a game. 
The stranger from another planet might remark 
concerning the baseball game that it doesn’t in the 
least matter whether one team or the other wins, 
whether a given player strikes out or scores a home 
run, whether an infield drive is fielded by the third 
baseman or the shortstop, because life will go on 
after that just the same. But the small boy might 
very pertinently retort, “But it matters like every- 
thing—in the game!” “Why,” the same visitor 
might say to the religious teacher, do you wear 
those queer clothes, why do you observe strict 
silence at certain times, why do you make certain 
vows and live the common life? Why do you insist 
on teaching history at ten o’clock and mathematics 
at eleven, why do you try to pound knowledge into 
inattentive heads, to give intellectual and spiritual 
ideals to tadpoles in the squirming period of human 
development? Your life and your work really do 
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not matter, because things go on just the same. And 
the religious teacher might well reply in the spirit 
and even the phraseology of the little baseball ex- 
pert: “But my life and my work matter tremend- 
ously—in the game!” 

The uneducated man, for the most part, does not 
greatly esteem scholarship and teaching ability. 
Point out to him a teacher who is recognized as a 
power in the classroom, and the uneducated man 
will like as not assure you that if that teacher really 
knew what he was about he could be earning twice 
as much money making overalls or practising law. 
And the worldly man, for the most part, does not 
greatly esteem sanctity and religious observance. 
Point out to him a good religious—in the best sense 
of that much abused phrase—and the- worldly man 
will probably say something like this: “What a pity 
—a man of promise and talents leading a selfish, 
wasted life!” The uneducated man and the worldly 
man are just as cocksure in their condemnation as 
the stranger at the Polo Grounds; and they are just 
as absurd and shortsighted, and for a similar reason. 
The one does not appreciate scholarship, the other 
does not appreciate religion ; both, in this sense, are 
incompetent critics because they do not know the 
game. 

Let us suppose, further, that during the crucial 
game of the series, one of the players, having hit 
safely to deep center, should calmly proceed to run 
to third base instead of to first, on the plea that 
variety is the spice of life. What would his fellow 
players and the spectators think of him? Yet he 
would be not a whit more preposterous than the 
religious.who offends against regularity and religi- 
ous decorum. In both cases an individual, in grati- 
fying a whim, is causing needless disturbance and 
jeopardizing a victory by not observing the rules. 

And, again, let us suppose that a world series 
player—a shortstop, to be precise—does just as 
little fielding as he possibly can, and that in a half- 
hearted way, depending now on the second base- 
man, now on the third baseman, now on the pitcher 
to stop the grounders and catch the infield flies ; let 
us suppose that he never talks baseball, never reads 
baseball, goes most unwillingly to batting practice. 
His manager will very promptly tell him things. 
Well, that player bears a striking resemblance to 
the teacher who shirks and balks on every possible 
occasion, the teacher who doesn’t enjoy discussing 
educational topics, the teacher who never reads a 
book on pedagogy and never opens an educational 
magazine, the teacher who is convinced that there 
is nothing more for him to learn about his pro- 
fession and who has to be driven to a teachers’ 
institute or a summer school almost at the point of 
the bayonet. Both, again in the expressive language 
of the small boy, are poor sports; both are not 
playing the game. ° 

You and I are not baseball players, and on the 
diamond we do not find our game. But we are re- 
ligious, and we are teachers; and our field of 
endeavor, our center of earthly happiness, is found 
in our community and our classroom. The un- 
educated man and the worldly man are, so to say, 
but on the outside looking in. Their ideals, their 
conceptions, their aspirations are and must be ever 

(Continued on Page 180) 
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Che Meaning of Literature 


By Brother Leo, F. S. C., L. H. D. 





Perhaps we can get most 
readily to the heart of our 
subject if we assume as valid 
a definition of literature 
which, though conceivably 
lacking in logical precision, 
has worth by reason of its 
suggestiveness: Literature is 
a verbal portrait of life. 

Of life. That Alexander 
Pope was a great poet is a 
debatable point, but there is 
no doubt whatever that he 
was well nigh matchless as 
a coiner of epigrams and 
aphorisms envisaging essen- 
tial truths. And one of the finest and most pene 
trating of his epigrams, one that has passed by rea- 
son of its appositeness into the proverbs of the 
English tongue, one that is recognized as a truism, 
even, so obvious and withal so significant is its 
kernel of sound sense, is this: “The proper study of 
mankind is man.” That epigram is a foundation 
principle, a seed thought, a point of departure, for 
the musician, for the painter, for the sculptor, for 
the philosopher, for the historian; but especially 
does it shape the aims and control the methods of 
the litterateur. For, in the last analysis, human life 
is the stuff out of which great books are made. 
Every maker of literature and every student of 
literature might appropriately take as his motto that 
distillation of Popean wisdom; that, or else that 
similarly searching utterance of the Latin dramatist, 
Terence: “I am a man; and nothing that is human 
can be foreign to me.” 

This vital element in literature—the essential 
truth of the great book to the life of man and of 
men—is an unfailing and indispensible characteristic 
of all literary masterpieces, no matter when or 
where or in what tongue produced, no matter what 
philosophy of life looms as their background or 
what ideal of life animates their inspiration. It is 
as true of the Homeric poems, which embody a 
naive, a boyish, outlook on life, as it is true of the 
novels of George Meredith or of Mr. Joseph Conrad, 
which embody an outlook on life immeasurably 
more complicated and sophisticated; it holds good 
for the rude and vigorous religious plays which mark 
the beginnings of the English drama not less than 
for the highly technical and painfully polished dra- 
matic contributions of a later day, such as Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome’s “The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back,” and Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy’s “The 
Servant in the House”; it is present in the Psalms 
as in Sappho, in Theocritus as in Mr. Alfred Noyes 
or in Mr. Walter de la Mare. Literature springs 
from the heart of a man who knows much about 
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life and who sympathizes deeply with life; and its 
educational, its cultural value springs from the fact 
that the reading of literature produces a correspond- 
ing growth of human knowledge and human sym- 
pathy in the heart of the student. For the great 
book exists that we may have life, and have it more 
abundantly. 

A portrait. Yet, not every book that concerns 
itself with human life is literature, not every man 
who writes with a fullness of human knowledge and 
a store of human sympathy is a literary artist. A 
treatise on moral theology is undeniably a very 
human—conceivably, even a very humane—sort of 
book; yet it is not literature. This morning’s news- 
paper veritably bristles with facts about men and 
women, about human conditions and human aspira- 
tions; yet it is not literature. The love letters ex- 
changed between a rustic Darby and a suburban 
Joan are, to say the least, astonishingly sympathetic 
missives; yet they are not literature. How comes 
it that Hawthorne’s “The Scarlet Letter” is litera- 
ture, and the treatise on moral theology—with 
which that novel has so much in common—+s not? 
That Shakespeare’s historical plays are literature, 
and the morning newspaper is not? That Mrs. 
Browning’s love letters, the “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese,” are literature, and Joan’s love letters 
are not? What is the difference? 

It is the difference between the snapshot and the 
portrait. We are all familiar with the devotee of 
the folding kodak who peremptorily stands us 
against a blank wall, admonishes us to look pleasant 
and photographs us even while our mouths widen 
in unavailing protest. If we are of a philosophic 
turn of mind, the resulting picture ordinarily gives 
us abundant food for speculation. We can, on the 
one hand, establish by a strictly scientific line of 
reasoning that the print does really represent us and 
no other human being; and yet, on the other hand, 
we are absolutely certain-—and in this all of our 
friends, except the amateur photographer, will agree 
—that this counterfeit presentment is not our like- 
ness at all. Our garments do not hang upon our 
frame in that unseemingly fashion; our hands and 
our ears are manifestly not so large and prominent; 
we hold the mirror up to nature and assure our- 
selves that our poor faces are innocent of so many 
marring lines and shadows. And, like a good many 
philosophers, when confronted with all the evidence, 
we seek refuge in an eminently human form of 
duralism, and to the momentous query, “Is this your 
likeness?” we equivocally reply, “Extrinsically, yes; 
instrinsically, no!” 





And now let us suppose that to salve our vanity 
and conserve our self-respect, we arrange for sit- 
tings with a celebrated portrait painter. We shall 
probably find the process lengthy, even to the point 
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of fatigue. The artist makes us come to his studio 
day after day, and he paints very little and talks 
very much. He makes us talk, too. He probes our 
mind, he sounds our soul; he familiarizes himself 
with our likes and our dislikes, with our political 
and religious beliefs, with our theories of art and 
life, with our sorrows and our joys, our ideals and 
our ambitions. And, again if we are of a 
philosophical turn of mind, we presently say to our- 
selves, “This man is painting my likeness from the 
inside.” Eventually, the portrait is completed and 
exhibited to the scrutiny of a few discreet friends 
and true. They look at the painting, and then at 
us; and when we ask them, “Is this my likeness?” 
they, too, take refuge in the convenient dualistic 
formula and impressively reply: ‘Intrinsically, yes; 
extrinsically, no!” 

What is the difference between the snapshot and 
the portrait? It is the difference between fact and 
truth. And that, bereft of accidental distinctions, is 
likewise the difference between “The Scarlet Let- 
ter” and the treatise on moral theology, between 
Shakespeare and the newspaper, between the love 
letters of Mrs. Browning and the love letters of 
suburban Joan. The portrait has an aesthetic ap- 
peal, as has Hawthorne and Shakespeare and the 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese”; and that aesthetic 
element in the real book is an unfailing charac- 
teristic of real literature. 


Somebody has said that literature immortalizes 
the best moments of the best minds, and that view 
is felicitous, for while human life is truly the sub- 
stance of literature, not everything in human life, 
or every’moment or every manifestation of human 
life is fit literary material. Art, after all, is large- 
ly selection, and selection of what is typical, sig- 
nificant. That is the essence of the art of portrai- 
ture; and it is the essence likewise of the art of 
writing. Art is not the mere presentation of human 
life in the raw, in the rough; rather is it, as Michel- 
angelo said, the purgation of superfluities. Like the 
portrait painter, the literary artist depicts human 
life from the inside; and in so doing he concen- 
trates on essential truth and makes his work a 
thing of beauty. Literature deals not with facts, 
but with truth; that is why Shakespeare’s plays 
constitute a work of art, and that is why the morn- 
ing newspaper does not. 


A verbal portrait. Portraiture of life is, so to say, 
the genus of literature; language is its specific dif- 
ference. The painter, the musician, the poet, all 
three aim in general at interpreting and manifest- 
ing human life in terms of beauty; that is the gen- 
eral aim of all art. But each uses distinct materials. 
The painter sings in lines and colors; the musician 
paints in concourse of sweet sounds; but the poet’s 
brush is human speech and his music a symphony 
of words. Literature, therefore, is a verbal por- 
trait; and when we recognize that obvious fact we 
recognize the formal element in literature. 

Since the literary artist records in words the 
breath and finer spirit of his knowledge of human 
life, the quintessence of his interpretation of life, 
since his masterpiece is a portrait of life produced 
by the pigments of human speech selected in accord 


(Continued on Page 181) 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE CATHOLIC 
EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 


(By a Special Representative of this Journal.) 


The convention of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, held yearly, differs from nearly all other 
Catholic conventions with which I am familiar, in 
the air of serious purpose with which it is pervaded. 

From start to finish it is plain to all observers 
that the people who come to attend the convention 
are there with but one end in view—to get as much 
good as possible out of the discussions. 

Conventions of other organizations may and do 
devote considerable time to the social side of things; 
there are sight-seeing excursions and other breaks 
in the work of the delegates; but this is not so at 
the gathering of the members of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. There the object of the con- 
vention is never lost sight of, and day after day 
every meeting is attended by Catholic teachers or 
administrators of schools, eager to gain as much as 
possible from the papers read, the criticisms made 
and the plans proposed. 

And there is not that waste of time in haphazard 
speech-making which is such a trial to the spirit at 
other conventions. At the Catholic Educational 
Association’s meetings the papers have been pre- 
pared by experts in one or another phase of educa- 
tional work; they are not too long, and, being the 
result of trained observation and experience, they 
are easy to listen to, even when their subject is 
technical. 

There is a complete absence of self-flattery in the 
discussions. The speakers do not come to praise 
the Catholic schools as they are, although of course 
they recognize how very worthy of praise they may 
be. Their object is to suggest betterment, and in 
order to do this, they quite frankly admit and point 
out what appear to be weaknesses. 

For instance, nothing could be more frank in 
statement than the paper read by the Rev. Father 
Pernin, S. J., at the opening meeting of the Catholic 
Educational Convention held in June in Philadel 
phia. The reverend speaker urged wider reading on 
the part of Catholic teachers, that they may have 
that background of culture without which it is im- 
possible for them to be of the greatest service to 
their pupils. He expressed the belief that enough 
of such reading was not being done, for one reason 
or another, and declared that nothing was more 
vital to education than that the teachers should be 
familiar with the great books of the world. 

In like manner, another speaker pointed out a 
weak spot in the Catholic system when he said that 
the Catholic schools were not turning out young 
men and women of sterling character in as great 
numbers as we should expect. “I don’t mean to 
say,” he said, “that we are not doing better in this 
matter than non-religious schools, but in my experi- 
ence at least, I have noticed that while a large pro- 
portion of the boys and girls who leave our schools 
yearly are of solid character, yet there are all too 
many who are not a credit to us.” 

Such expressions as this indicate that the yearly 
convention of the Catholic Educational Association 
is for something better than mere self-glorification.. 
Of the principle underlying the Catholic school 
there is, of course, and can be, no criticism, but 


equipment, methods, technique, are not sacred, and 
for the betterment of these there was plenty of re- 
freshing suggestions. 

The whole convention was most stimulating, 
and it is to be regretted that more of our Catholic 
people do not attend such gatherings. It is not nec- 
essary to be a teacher to be interested in this great 
work which the Church is carrying on in the United 
States; and its extent is not realized until one sits 
in a hall containing hundreds of Sisters from all 
parts of the country, with Brothers of various or- 
ders, and priests also, who are engaged in educating 
Catholic young people. 

Convention’s Formal Opening. 

The Convention opened formally June 27, with 
solemn high pontifical Mass at the Cathedral of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, celebrated by his Eminence Car- 
dinal Dougherty, but on the preceding evening the 
delegates were received at the Bellevue-Stratford by 
his Eminence, who welcomed them to the city. 
Bishop Shahan, rector of the Catholic University of 
Washington and President of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, was one of the honored guests 
on this occasion and replied to the address of the 
Cardinal. His Eminence was surrounded on this 
occasion by a number of the monsignori in their 
robes. 

The Pontifical Mass at the Cathedral was at- 


‘tended by hundreds of teaching Sisters and Brothers 


of various orders, as well as by a large number of 
the laity. 

It was a most impressive gathering of the edu- 
cational forces of the Catholic Church in the United 
States, and it was impossible not to be thrilled at 
the sight. 

The sermon by the Rev. Dr. John E. Flood, su- 
perintendent of the Catholic Schools of the Phila- 
delphia archdiocese, was listened to with rapt atten- 
tion. Appropriately it dealt with the Church’s right 
to teach, and opposed the theory of State monopoly 
of education. “Undoubtedly,” said Dr. Flood, “the 
State has the right to demand that the child’s train- 
ing shall make for good citizenship; it likewise has 
the right to make education compulsory; but it does 
not have the right to dictate what kind of an educa- 
tion the child shall have.” 

The reverend speaker emphasized the need of 
including moral and religious training in the educa- 
tion of the child, saying: “He has but an imperfect 
idea of the scope of education who conceives it as 
restricted to mental training and the acquiring of 
secular information. Even the most enthusiastic 
advocates of non-sectarian schools believe that 
moral training is a necessary part of education. 
But moral training connotes principles. It can be 
established only on some clear-cut and positive 
philosophy of life founded on convictions and af- 
fording a sanction. This means religion.” 

Dr. Flood, referring to the attacks made on the 
Church in past ages, pointed out that it had been 
harassed by its foes from century to century, but 
that the attack at present is on the Church’s schools 
and her freedom of education. He said: 

“In lands where atheistic forces are in power, 
all mention of Christ and of God is to be excluded 
from text-book and class-room. And the objective 
openly proclaimed is the destruction of Christianity 
in its entirety. In other places, where the motive 
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is not so much hatred of Christianity as opposition 
to the Church, control of education is the weapon 
selected to kill her influence. Even in our own 
liberty-loving country there is a growing tendency 
to regard the Church as an intruder in the field of 
education. Tc bolster up a claim to an exclusive 
right to education, certain leaders in State educa- 
tion have not hesitated to put forth openly the 
absurd theory that the child belongs primarily to 
the State, and only secondarily to the parents. To 
deny to parents the liberty of choosing a Christian 
school for their children, especially when that school 
includes in its curriculum all that is necessary for 
the formation of good citizens, is beyond the compe- 
tence of the State, is unjust, immoral and un- 
American.” 
Bishop Shahan’s Opening Address. 

At the conclusion of the High Mass at the Cathe- 
dral, the delegates proceeded to the hall of the 
Girls’ Catholic High School, where the opening ad- 
dress was made by the President of the Association, 
the Right Rev. Bishop Shahan. 

The Bishop made it very plain in his address 
that the attainment of all the knowledge possible 
was not frowned upen by Catholics any more than 
by any other class of people in the United States, 
but he took care to show that the attainment of 


knowledge was not the whole of education. Knowl-- 


edge could not take the place of conscience. “If 
knowledge sufficed for the welfare of mankind.” 
declared the Bishop, “the statesmen of Europe 
proud heirs of nineteenth century education, would 
not at this hour be wandering from London to 
Cannes and from Genoa to the Hague seeking the 
fruits of peace, which grow only on the soil of 
justice dnd mutual forgiveness, that is, within the 
range of moral wisdom and moral force.” 

“American Catholics,” said the Bishop again, 
“share quite generally the view that every American 
boy and girl should have the best possible educa- 
tion, with all that this implies in the way of cur- 
riculum, time, aids, methods, etc., but we consider 
that education is more than a knowledge of facts 
and things. It implies a cultivated sense of right 
and wrong, of virtue and vice. It means for every 
one well understood principles of conduct, the se- 
cure habit of a good life based on correct teaching 
and consistent example.” 

It was at this meeting that the paper referred 
to above, by the Rev. Claude Pernin, S. J., of Loyola 
University, Chicago, was read, and discussed. 

Number and Variety of Meetings. 

So many were the meetings, general and de- 
partmental, of the convention that one would have 
to multiply himself by three or four to be able to 
attend them all. Addresses and papers of much 
value and interest were features of these meetings. 
It is impossible to give the substance of them or 
even to enumerate them all here. 

Report of the Secretary-General. 

The Secretary-General of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, the Right Rev. Monsignor F. W. 
Howard, was easily the busiest man at the Conven- 
tion. His report submitted to the delegates is full 
of the most vital information and suggestions on the 
Catholic educational life of the country. Limita- 
tions of space does not permit giving papers in 
full in this number of the Journal, but we call at- 
tention to the concluding sentences of that report. 


“While we all recognize the fact that there are 
things that need correction in our educational work, 
and that we have room for improvement in many 
directions, it remains true, as has so often been 
stated by many of our Bishops, that the Catholic 
educational system is the bulwark of the Catholic 
faith in our country. Catholic educators therefore 
will do all in their power to maintain in our schools 
the Catholic spirit, the Catholic atmosphere, the 
Catholic viewpoint, of life. The schools are the 
secure foundation of our future, and we shall sedu- 
lously guard against all influences that would tend 
to undermine them or compass their destruction.” 

This may be taken to be the keynote of the whole 
convention and the summing up of all its addresses. 
This is the spirit in which the whole affair was 
carried out, as is shown furthermore by the resolu- 
tions adopted, which were as follows 

“The Church has the right to establish her own 
elementary, secondary, and superior schools for the 
teaching of any of the arts and sciences. In the 
education of Catholic youth religious and moral 
training shall have the principal place. 

“The fundamental purpose of the Catholic 
school, college or university is to safeguard the re- 
ligious life of the Catholic youth of the land. Ac- 
cordingly, we urge a more thorough, careful and 
comprehensive teaching of the great truths with re- 
spect to the origin and destiny of man, the institu- 
tion and rights of the Church, and the duties of 
man toward God, his neighbor and society. The 
teaching of religion should therefore receive most 
careful attention in all our educational institutions, 
from the most elementary grades, up to and includ- 
ing the university. 

“Pupils should be taught to appreciate the in- 
comparable blessings they enjoy as citizens of our 
Republic, and should be urged to prepare themselves 
to exercise in a worthy manner all the duties of 
American citizenship. Our schools, colleges and 
universities owe it to the nation to do all in their 
power to imbue our Catholic youth with a whole- 
some respect for law and all rightful authority. 

“Again we affirm our traditional ideal: ‘Every 
Catholic child in a Catholic school.’ Priests and 
people must now more than ever be united in a 
vigorous policy in the support of the Catholic school 
in which the child, together with secular learning, 
will imbibe the most excellent knowledge of love 
of Jesus Christ.” 

National Officers Elected. 

The following were elected national officers: President, 
Right Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, rector of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C.; Vice-Presidents, Monsignor John B. 
Peterson, rector of St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass.; Rev. 
Dr. James A. Burns, C.S.C., South Bend, Ind.; the Rev. Dr. 
Peter C Yorke, San Francisco; the Right Rev. Monsignor Ed- 
ward A. Pace, Washington; Treasurer, the Rev. Francis T. 
Moran, Cleveland; and Secretary, the Right Rev. Monsignor 
Howard 

The closing address of the Convention was made 
by Bishop Shahan, who expressed his appreciation 
of the manner in which the Association had been 
treated by both the Catholic and secular press. 

No consideration of the Convention would be 
complete without mention of the excellent address 
given at the Bellevue-Stratford, Wednesday eve- 
ning, June 29, by Judge P. W. Hally of Detroit, 
Mich., who spoke on the status of the Michigan 
parish schools. In view of the attempt made last 
year to cripple the Catholic school system in Detroit 
ond Wisconsin generally, much interest was shown 
in Judge Hally’s address, and questions were asked. 
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THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY IN THE 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 


By Sister M. Alma, Ph. D., Supervisor of the Schools in 
Charge of the Sisters of St. Dominic of Newburgh, N. Y. 


In the preceding lessons we directed attention to the 
fauna and flora of Persia as well as to the various land and 
water divisions mentioned in the reading lessons: the moun- 
tains, the valley, the running brook, the beautiful river and 
the sandy desert. Although the child read about the snow- 
white clouds yet no attempt was made to study the phenom- 
enon of clouds. But in the first reading lesson of Part IV. 
in the story entitled, “Foofoo’s Message,’ we have an oppor- 
tunity to direct the attention ef the class to the question of 
clouds and the related phenomena: rain, hail, snow, frost, fog, 
mist, dew and haze. Our task in these beginning lessons is 
not to load the child’s mind with definitions of which he can 
make no use. But we may legitimately satisfy his insatiable 
thirst for sensations of various’kinds. Since he is in the per- 
ceptive stage of the developmental process, we should provide 
him with the opportunity to use his eyes by observing the 
phenomena presented; an opportunity for his’ memory to 
function by recalling previous sensations. We may stimulate 
the imagination by requiring him to combine these memory 
images into new combinations. Finally, the reason may be 
developed in no small degree by making frequent appeals to 
the judginent in drawing conclusions from the phenomena ob- 
served. Not only the memory but every faculty of the mind 
may thus be developed. 

“Clouds or fogs result whenever a mass of air is cooled 
below its dew point, which occurs when two bodies of air of 
different temperatures are rapidly mingled, especially if, as 
is usually the case, the warmer of the two is the moisture.” 
Obviously this definition, taken from Houston’s New Physical 
Geography, Page 225, would mean nothing to a child of seven 
or eight years of age. Neither would the shorter definition 
that a cloud is simply a mass of mist or fog floating high in 
the air instead of near the ground, mean anything to such a 
child. It is, however, of the utmost importance that the 
teacher has not only digested the truth contained in these 
definitions but that she is also in a position to bring this 
truth within the child’s comprehension by appealing to his ex- 
periences, to his senses, to his memory, to his imagination and 
to his judgment. Only in this way will the new truth become 
incorporated into the living core of the child’s conscious life. 
And only by becoming thus incorporated, will it ever live in 
his mind. 

The outstanding fact here is that the air contains water 
much as a sponge does. It is the work of the second grade 
teacher to prepare the child to lay hold of this truth. We 
might proceed in accordance with the following suggestions. 
Suppose we place a dish with a known amount of water on 
the window sill where it will receive the sun’s rays. It might 
be noted on the blackboard the date on which this was done. 
The attention of the class will be directed to the amount of 
water in the dish from day to day. Another dish of the same 
size and containing the same amount of water may be so 
placed that it receives neither heat nor light from the sun. 
Similar data will be gathered and noted on the blackboard for 
this experiment as for the preceeding one. After the water 
has been entirely evaporated from the first dish, we will de- 
termine the exact number of days such evaporation required. 
Then the number of additional days required to evaporate the 
water in the other dish may be determined. Ascertain whether 
or not there is less or more in the saucer in the evening than 
in the preceeding morning. By measuring the amount of 
water left each day, we may determine, approximately at 
least, that on certain days the rate of evaporation is greater 
than on other days. The kind of day on which it is greatest 
may be noted. The kind of day an which it is least may also 
be noted. At another time the same amount of water may be 
heated in a tea kettle on an alcohol lamp in the presence of the 
class. The time required to evaporate all the water may be 
noted. The class may now be required to note the difference 
in the time needed to evaporate all the water under the three 
conditions: (1). with the heat from the sun; (2). with no 
heat except the heat in the surrounding atmosphere; (3). with 
the heat furnished by the alcohol lamp. In the last case, the 
class will be able to see the vapor pass off into air. 

Place a basin of water on the radiator and note the time 
required to evoporate all the water. Note, too, whether or 
not you could see the water pass off in the form of steam as 
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it did when it was heated on the lamp. After a heavy rain 
ask the class if they noticed any water on the sidewalk as 
they were coming to school. When they go home for lunch, 
ask them to notice whether or not the sidewalk is all dry or 
if. there are places where it is still wet. Raise the question 
in their minds of where the water went. Every child remem- 
bers seeing dew on the grass. Ask if any one saw dew on the 
grass on the way to school in the morning. When they go 
home at noon, ask them to look for the dew. Where did it 
go? They will gradually come to look for the dew and they 
will learn to note when it may be seen and when it may not 
be seen. At another time, the experiment of heating the water 
over the lamp may be repeated. This time the vapor may be 
collected by holding a cold plate over the column of steam. 
If this plate is held here long enough the drops of water will 
be seen to run together and fall down. This water may be 
collected and the amount compared with that put in the ket- 
tle. The next time this experiment is carried on, several 
children may hold cold plates at different distances from the 
kettle to collect the particles of water. Note how far away 
from the kettle the vapor is found in the air. Repeat this 
experiment using hot plates instead of cold ones and note the 
result. At another time the vapor may be collected on a 
window pane in a room, the temperature of which is below 
the freezing point. This can be done easily during the winter 
months in the colder sections of the country. Long before 
they come to school, most children are familiar with the 
beautiful pictures that Jack Frost paints. In this geography 
lesson they are merely learning where Jack Frost got his 
paint. Lead the class to note also which panes have most 
frost and which ones have least, those higher up or those 
lower down. Let them determine, too, if the frost is on the 
window every day. ‘They may be led at least to wonder why 
all this is as it is. On a warm day when the teacher knows 
that there is much moisture in the air, place a glass of ice 
cold water on the desk. Although the class is engaged in 
some seat task, they may be directed to notice from time to 
time what is taking place on the outside of the glass. Some 
children might be tempted to think that the water went 
through the glass, but they may easily be made to see that 
this is not what happened by measuring the water, or by call- 
ing their attention to the fact that the water reaches to the 
same mark on the glass now that it reached when it was first 
placed on the desk. Then since we have determined that the 
drops of water seen on the outside of the glass did not come 
from within the glass, any normal child of seven or eight 
years of age is capable of reasoning that it must have come 
from outside the glass. This does not presuppose an advanced 
stage of reasoning. For the most part, children use their 
senses and their reason more before they come to school than 
they do after they enter the first grade. And, as a result, 
they are often better epuipped on their entrance than they are 
alter their powers have been stultified by our unreasonable 
methods of pouring dead matter into their memories—matter 
for which they have no present use and for which they will 
not, in all probability, have any use in the future. It may be 
well to note in this connection, too, that all of this work may 
easily be done in a few minutes and the class may continue 
with any other work they may have on hand. It is for the 
most part a matter of observing successive phases in the same 
experiment. The glass of cold water may be placed at vari- 
ous elevations in the room; on the floor, on the table, and on 
the top of a cupboard. Thus it may be seen that there is 
moisture in the air high up as well as in the air low down. 
They have been accustomed to see the moisture on the grass 
and on the ground. Now they have an opportunity to see 
that this moisture may rise in the air even though it can not 
be seen. If it is at all possible it would be well to call their 
attention to steam coming from factories in the vicinity of 
the school. Have them notice how high up in the air the 
steam goes, how it seems to separate after a time. Direct at- 
tention to these masses as they drift apart. What do they 
look like? From the time the lesson on page 73 is read, we 
would do well if we would ask the pupils to look at the sky 
every night and in the morning tell the figures they saw. If 
this has been done, we have a rich apperception with which 
to interpret the appearance of the column of steam whether 
from the factory or from the kettle in the room. If the school 
is located near a large body of water, it will be possible for 
the class, at some time during the year, to watch the vapor 





(Continued on Page 168) 
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Editorial Comment. 


“The Garbage Can” is the unique 
title of a paper in a recent issue of the 
North American Review by the well 
known writer, Elizabeth R. Pennell. 
The purpose of the article is to call 
attention to the slovenliness that is a 
marked characteristic of much of mod- 
ern writing. A few words of this pa- 
per will prove timely: “Students may 
crowd the lecture hall; they may fill 
an astounding assortment of examina- 
tion papers; they may come out of 
school or college or university laden 
with laurels; but they can not speak 
or write decent English. Their lan- 
guage is the language of the comics. 
* * * As they talk so they write; 
their respect for the written is no 
deeper than for the spoken word. Any- 
thing to save time and trouble; almost 
everywhere space and time saving ab- 
breviations, until it looks as if pres- 
ently books and papers will be printed 
in shorthand. * * * If the critic, 
the leader, fights shy of work done the 
day before yesterday, if he rejoices in 
his escape from the leading strings of 
Greek and Latin, if he differentiates 
between the English language and the 
American, if he boasts of emancipation 
from the traditions that are the heir- 
looms of modern literature, can we 
wonder at the quality of the ‘best 
sellers’ and the cheap magazines; at 
the demoralizing amount of. second 
rate work, applauded in second rate 
reviews, devoured by a second rate 
public, at the demoralizing mess of 
stuff that fills America’s literary gar- 
bage can to repletion?” 
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The everyday man fails to see 
the practical utility of the much-talked- 
of vocational training in the curricula 
of High Schools. The position taken 
by its advocates assumes that the 
average boy of 14 years, when about 
to enter High School, has already 
chosen his calling in life, when as a 
matter of fact, the lad has given no 
thought to it, or if he has, it is a vague 
idea of getting rich by some process or 
the other, which he has gleaned from 
the talk he has listened to or the 
“mush” he has read in the trashy 
magazines of the day. College officials 
will tell you that a very small per- 
centage of boys, even at 18 years of 
age, have any well defined idea of what 
they are going to choose as their call- 
ing in life, and that a large percentage 
of those who enter college with a defi- 
nite objective change their minds. One 
observer of this fact, remarks: “‘Any- 
one who has made a careful study of 
industrial conditions in the United 
States realizes that opportunity rather 
than special training determines the 
field that men and women even of 
college training enter. In the case of 
those having only a high school educa- 
tion it must be true in a much greater 
degree. The ease with which men up 
to middle age turn from one field of 
employment to another in the United 
States has ever been a source of aston- 
ishment to Europeans accustomed to 
seeing a boy’s career determined by 
his parents and his education adapted 
to meet the needs of that particular 
occupation. An Englishman recently 
sojourning in the United States aptly 
expressed the thought when he de- 
clared that one day he found his best 
American friend was employed as an 
expert accountant and the next day 
engaging independently in the refrig- 
erator business. 

“The American boy who in high 
school makes plans to be a cabinet 
maker is just as likely to find his first 
employment as a bank clerk or as a 
street car conductor. The end of his 
high school course is equally likely to 
find him preparing to enter college or 
a professional school.” 


In this connection, Mr. T. J. Neacy, 
of Milwaukee, in a communication in 
an eastern periodical, states a condi- 
tion that a good number of observers 
can verify. He states that “never be- 
fore in the history of this country were 
there so many opportunities for live, 
young, first-class mechanics to get a 
foothold on both feet in business for 
themselves as today; nor were there 
sO many opportunities for young men 
to find so many advantageous open- 
ings. But nearly all such I have come 
in contact with since the war are in debt 
or at least live up to the limit of their 
earnings. Therefore they must con- 
tinue to take their chance with the 
common herd and very likely remain 
at that level the rest of their days.” 

Here is a chance for the advocates 
of vocational training to try their hand. 





The question of Grammar still dis- 
turbs the’ minds of most teachers and 
no wonder, when one takes a peep into 
the text books that are placed in their 
hands. We never realized the burden, 
until recently, we had the task _of 
looking over some two dozen Gram- 
































































mars of all kinds and varieties, until 
we felt like saying with the famous 
advertiser: Fifty kinds of pickles. Too 
many of the text books of Grammar 
are text books of Rhetoric and not at 
all fit to place in the hands of pupils. 
The absurdity of the names given for 
sign posts are laughable. Here are a 
few we noted in passing: Reflex Pro- 
nouns, Dative Absolutes, Participial 
Prepositions, Factitive Verbs, and last 
but not least Indefinite Demonstra- 
tives. This is one very good reason 
why teacher as well as pupil loathes 
the very thought of Grammar. The 
fact seems to be that too many do not 
recognize the fundamentals of the 
English language and as some one has 
said, Grammar is made a hybrid. Most 
of the text books on this subject ought 
to find a grave in the furnace. 

The London Morning Post, discuss- 
ing the matter in a leading article, 
wittily entitled “The Grammarian’s 
Funeral,” gives an example. The read- 
ers ofan English technical—a non-lit- 
erary—journal have recently discussed 
the question whether “Let him” is cor- 
rect, or whether the phrase should not 
be “Let he,” “Let he depart!” And 
then the editor, taking a hand, per- 
plexes both parties by quoting Kings- 
ley’s well-known album poem in which 
he wrote: “Be good, sweet maid, and 
let who will be clever.” He asks: 
“What do our correspondents think of 
that?” If “him,” why not “whom”? 
“Be good, sweet maid, and let whom 
will be clever.” 

A friend calls attention to the old 
lines: “The boy stood on the burning 
deck, whence all but he had fled,” and 
remarks that in many books, called 
“Reciters,” you can find it reads 
“Whence all but him had fled.” 

Passing a public school, recently, we 
noted the sign, put there by “The 
Society of Safety First,” “Drive Slow.” 
A fair sample of prevalent English. 
However, in many places, correction of 
this error has been urged. Detroit, 
the home of the automobile, has taken 
a step toward correct correct English 
for the eyes of the car user . Sign 
painters, traveling in squads, are let- 
tering grammar into the “Go Slow” 
signs by changing the last word to 
“Slowly,” the correct form. The move 
is the result of the efforts of Thomas E. 
Johnson, of Lansing, the state super- 
intendent of public instruction, who 
took his case for correct speech and 
writing to the Detroit city council 
and convinced the members this abuse 
of the English language not only had 
a bad effect upon the school children 
but upon the motorists who read it, as 
well. The campaign has had the effect 
of improving the brand of speech used 
by the average business man, it is said. 


There is an agitation in some high- 
brow circles for a new language, or 
as it is styled, “an invented language,” 
to be written and spoken everywhere. 
An English association claims that 
Latin is too difficult to serve the pur- 
pose of a world language and the adop- 
tion of any modern language would 
arouse racial jealousy. An answer 
given to this remarks: 

“If the object be merely to provide a 
means of ordinary intercourse between 
the people whose languages have been 


(Continued on Page 182) 
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‘. Sectional Birds---colored style as No. 1 except 
sia EDSUCO Tad eut in stripy 6 : 
Pr Mounted in Sets, in Drop Door Case VUL-COT WASTE aoe birds in box, wt doors it has double 
No. SHDD--Set of any Bacon BASKET ee Sox. persct + + 306 wood panel doors 
" $19.50 Made of tough, strong Guaranteed Ship. wt. 120 the 


Standard May . 7 , e* 
No. S46DD---Set of any 6 Bacon fibre, sanitrey, fireproof, ' be the best (// Ni) Price $17.00 752. Lincoln Home, Spring- 
25.00 guaranteed to last for 10 Copying dee \Z-—7\\__ j field 


Standard Maps + - + + 
No. S48DD.--Set of any 8 Bacon years vice of the 754. Lincoln Monament 
kind now in 755. Boy ae 


Standard Maj + + «© $3050No.2. 12 
N. Br-We recommend Bacon Stand. ter, weight 2s. Price — 
ard Maps mounted in the Costello Auto: each + $1.25 ein mie 
WEBSTER'S NEW » Cora. e id eoonet >. op d . ules, s > s EDSUCO DOMINO 
TER'S NE matic Map Case, Efficiency and economy No.3. 14 in. top diame- NS 4 aaa cAane 


INTERNATIONAL ite hoon oe 
DICTIONARY ccntct. ecigha 3 tha, o200-S200 hes diameter. For Simple Seat Work ° 
egular Editio Letter size, 4 designs = 100 Numbers 
tascune Wb. 10x12. cards ina box The full set of 34 dom- 


th 


produce very ple 


EDSUCO BLACKBOARD 
STENCILS 
ALL Se EACH 
Weight 2 oz. 
300, Washington Portrait 


COLORED CHALK No. 1 


ist on 


] 


No.237 9x12 plain”. « 
MANILA DRAWING 


ice 


y dissolves 
and is ready 
£1.50 1) for use. 
Price, per 1 

gal pk. 2 | 


TYPEWRITER PAPER 
No. 8 Onion Skin, size 
BYaxll - - - + - $.70 
No. 466 Yellow Binal + SO 
No. 468 Mimeograph 


are assured. 
In Costello Automatic Case 
No. SHCA any 4 Bacon 
Standard Maps + ~ ‘ 


515 Pumpkin and Corn Bor- 
der 


650. Cornfields and Pumpkins 


8x1) ee 


‘ EDsUco COLORED 
No. 464 White, 84x11 


STICKS Size 12 3-8x9 3-4x5 inches 


$22.20 No. 10. 14 in. d 





llustrated pr 


MUSIC PAPER 
No. A310 Size 728%, ruled 
long way 


No. 1950 Size 810%, white 
composition or letter pa 
— faint lines only 63 

Same as No. 1950, 
ted marginal line at left .70 
YELLOW THEME PAPER 

No. 1466 Size 81-2x11, style 

ruling same as 1950 - 40 
PENMANSHIP PAPER 
5950 Size 8x101-2, ruled 
t lines with red margin- 

al line across top - - 65 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 
No. 4569P Size 81-2x11 ruled 
faint lines with marginal 
lines down both sides and 
across top, blanks and head- 
ings are printed in the top 
for name of school, name 
of student, grade, teacher, 
date and subject - - 225 6 
No.4560 Same as No. 4569P 
but with no printing, the 
top is blank - + ~ 0 6 
HEAVY CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
Tinted papers of extra strength, 
fine finish and the best colora For 
use with water colors, crayon and 
charcoal. Put up 50 sheets in pack- 
age. one color to package. 
8 upon request. 
No. Color 
Red + - 
Yellow 
. Light Green 
Dark Green 
Light Blue 
Dark Blue 
Pearl Gray 
Slate 
Gray 
Cream 
Gray Bi 
Roval Purple 
Lavender - 
Light Brown 
Dark Browns + 21 
Pink - . + 26 
SteelGray - + - 26 
Orange + + - 2 
White - «+2 « « 26 
20. Black - - - + - oo 
21. Assorted Colors 
Shipping wght. per phg..11- 2h 
GOLD AND SILVER PAPER 
No. 860 100 pieces, 4x4 in., 
gold or silver - Pkg. 8.50 
EDSUCO FOLDING AND CUT- 
TING PAPER ENGINE PAPER 
Carefully assorted as to colors 
and shades’ In packages of 100 


i 


t reads very clearly. 


ination, i 


You can safely buy from the 


Upon close exam 
The Door Is Open—We Welcome You With Fair Treatment Of Your Business. 


theets 

No. 804 4x4 inches - 

No. 806 6x6 inches + + 

No. 808 6x9 inches - 
4x4. 4 02. 6x6, 8 on. a8, Mon, 


EDSUCO COATED PAPER 
A carefully selected line of coated 
papper 
BAS 100 pieces, 4x4 in., 6 
standard> assorted. Pkg. ¢ $30 
No. 344 100 pieces, 5x5 in.. 6 
standards assorted. Pkg. - 45 
No. 845. 100 pieces, 6x6 in. 6 
standard- assorted. Pkg. - 50 
EDSUCO SILHOUETTE PAPER 
Black coated paper for silhouette 
cutting 
No. 830. 5x5 in. 100 sheets 
Perphg - + + + $25 
RED AND ORANGE PAPER 
Ne. 833 5x5 in. SO sheets, 
orange 


No. BB4 Sas im. 50 eet, 
wd 





You need some Supplies for your School. 
t a few years. 


Phe. 6.20 
Pkg 20 


material into this small space. 


in a 


ors are fast to 
rain and sun, 
and wears 
twice as long 
@» Wool Bunt- 


tne om 


SxS. Ube 
#2008 75 
4x7-—wt. 2 Ib. 
250 1.25 
Sx8-—wt. 2 tb. 
3580 175 
6x10—wt. 3 tb. 
500 20 

wt. 5 Ib, 


1 ; or 


EDSUCO KIBBE 
NUMBER DRILL 


Edsuco !vo. 1 
EDSUCO 
SANITARY 
BUBBLING 
FOUNTAIN 
“Best Made” 

Includes in- 
tulated cool- 
er, bubbling 
attachment, 
stand and 
waste pail 

S gallon size 
including 
cooler, bub- 
bler, stand 
and waste 
pail $24.00, 

10 gallon 
size including 
cooler, bu b- 
bler, stand 
and waste 


pail, $32.00. 


KINDEK. 
GARTEN 
CHAIR 
No, A333 
Finished in 
green, red or 
natural. Good 
durable var: 
nish, State 
color wanted. 
Made of 
hardwood. 
Seat 101-2x 
10 3-4 in: 10 
1.2 in. from 
floor; extreme 


pe 212 


Less than 1 


dozen. 
each - $1.00 No. 100C. 100 colored 


1 dozen or 


dor. $10.65" 


Weight 14 Ibs 


These sticks are beaw- Butt Buckram, indexed, 


tifully, colored in 
six primary colors, 1 
sticks in a package. 
205. 5 im. Kong 
colors + 
204. 4 in. long, 6 
colors + + + 
23. 3 in. long, 6 
colors + . 
202. 2 in. long. 6 
colors + + « 
201. 1 in. long, 6 


colors + + 


155. Assorted lengths, 1 
to 5 in, in a strong 


pasteboard box, 6 ot Bre 


ors, Price, per box 
Weight, 8 oz 


CARDS 


“(Type Greatly Reduced) 


se cards are 
signed for “flash” 


rapid arill exercises. 


the net, $16.00 


rar 


000 


S8e ENSUCO SEWING CARDS 


SO De . 
45¢ The biggest value ever of. 


No, S40CA---Set of any 6 Bacon 
Standard Maps 
No. S48CA---Set o 
Standard Maps 


aces 
FREE Seer teres tates 
copy FREE. Just ask for it. t's yours to have Free. 


30 in. deep, straight 
£28.70 sides. A good hasket 

for soiled paper tow- 
els. Price, cach $3.50 


ry 8 Bacon 
$33.20 


fered and a very handsome 


series. 


Fifty designs in a set, sim- 
jeresting in 
subject, and correct in de» 


sign. These cards will please heavy as the Construction 
any primary teacher, both in 


ple in outline, 


ity and price. 
fice, per set, SO designa, 


4c “in envelope with direc- 
ons 


# 


EDSUCO MOTHER 
GOOSE SILHOUETTES 
Twelve artistic drawings 
de- in outline of Mother Goose 
or favorites. The drawings, 
10x12 inches, are full of life 


Ninety-six two-num- and carry out the spirit of 
ber combinations are the familiar rhymes per- 


Cs in type 158 
igh on strong Mani 


cards, 3x5 in. 
Price, 
Weight, 8 on, 


set, 25 cents 


in. fectly. 
ila Price, per set, in envelope, 
We 


Weight, 5 oz 


pay when goods ie pald in odvence. “Mahe 
Si'remittances by Drafic Money Onder, or Stampa. 


POSTER PAPERS 
These papers are about half as 


¢ unexcelled for paper cu 
and all forms of Industlial Art 

wherever inexpensive papers are 
used. Put up 100 sheets in package, 


+ 25 one color toa package. Larger sizes 


furnished pon request. Per pk 
No. Color Size 
IP Yellow + «+ 
2P Ochre + - 
3P Red Orange 
4P Red - 
SP Red Viol 
6P Violet - 
7P Blue Violet 
8P Blue - + 
OP Blue Green - 
10P Green + + 
LP Gray Yellow 
12P Gray Orange 
LPG 
MP 
15P Gray Blue - 
16P Gray Green 
NP Black + + - 
18P NeutralGray + - 
19P Assorted Colors + + 
Shipping Weht. per pkg., 11 
TAG BOARD 


ae Weber Noiseless, 
eee Sxlin. « 15 100 


Costello Double 


Weight 2 tba 


3.50 Price per box, 40 cents. inos is printed on a shert 
Cap Size, 6 Ib. Weight 902 of heavy manila board 
10x15 - 4.75 8x9 in be cut UP 65 
Folio Size. 8 for use. On the envelope 
UW, 12x18 many suggestions for 
7.00 | their successful use are 

Bottle of 
ink furnished 
free with each 


Hektograph. 


1 envelope. 


SEWING CARDS Weight, 10 os. 


Set B--Cards 31-2 in. EDSUCO GUMMMED 
square. Assorted de- CIRCLES 
signa 100 cards in @ Three hundred in 


box. sarong cleup envelope, 
Price, per box, 40 cents Sncorted. rod. green aed 


Weight, 1 on blue 


Per envelope - - $0.15 
Per doz. envelopes - 1.50 
Weight 2 oz. 


EDSUCO ROLL 
TOWELS 
Roll Towel is a heavy 
weight, unbleached tow- | SU" | 
oe A Gad ones co j\\ 
for the man that wants aad CARDS 
better. Set Cards 4x51-2 
ly jeed|inches. Assorted de- 
igns. 100 cards in a 
oa ous chemicals. Has no|box. 
EDSUCO superior for health and Price. per box 6 cents 
OUTFIT No. 4 safety. 100 Ibs. Weight, 18 oz. 
This combin- Serebis porn, 150 to 
ation consists els per roll. Price 
of ordinary percase + + $8.25 <{ 
cooler with ~— a 
bubbler attach 
ment; stand and 
aste pail not 
included. 


® 


ys 
EDSUCO WEAVING 
SLATS 
No. 300 100 slats, 10 in. 
long, plain - = $.25 


12 in., 20 


18 in, 


8.50 10 gal. size $8.75 


EDSUCO SANITARY 


DESKS 


(Open Side Style) 


Guaranteed for a Li 
time 


Six Sizes Single Desks 


A Trimming Board for 
Every Need 
EDSUCO CARD AND 
PAPER CUTTERS 


fe 


Size 6 for ages Sto 8 One of these cutters 
Size 5 for ages 8 to 10 is a necessity in every 
Size 4 for ages 10 to 12 school. The average No. 
Size 2 for ages 12 to 14 weight for mailing is 8 No. 
Size 2 for ages 14 10 16 Ibs. 

Size 1 for ages 16 to 18 No. 3. 10):2 in blade 


Single Desks Each 


No. 6 or 5 Desks - $5. 


No. 4 or 3 Desks - 6.00 


$3.00 
75 No, 4. 121-2 in. blade 


No. 2 or 1 Desks - 6.25 
Single Fronts Each 


No.5or6Front - 
No. 40r3 Front 
No. 2or 1 Front 


No. 4or3 Rear - 
No. 20r 1 Rear 


~ EDSUCO CUBICAL 
COUNTING BLOCKS 


No, 27C 27 colored 
cubes in a box - $ 
No. 100P. 100 plain 
cubes ina box - 


cubes ina box - 
No. 27C, 10 on. 
No. 100, 30 on. 


No. 10 io stairway, “4 ft “Thank. You 


SCISSORS 
"Dee. Each 


450 No. B Scissors, blunt 


$1008 .10 
we Seinors sary 
12512 


100 sheets, wght. 4 Ibs. - + $.60 


W.& C. STAFF LINER 
Each - +--+ $50 
Weight, 2 Ibs. 


“MAKE-ME-STRONG” PORTABL! 

1-=5 ft, wood stairs, 10 ft. slide, no veneer $25.00 

2-40 ft., wood stairs, 12 ft. slide, no veneer 40.00 

“MAKE-ME-STRONG” “THANK-YOU-MA'M™ 
SLIDES 

To be installed in concrete. The most popular 


#475 0h o _fver ol fered, with waves that thrill all children 


ae ay 16 ft. “Thank-You SANITARY 


00 ERASER 
“LEANER 
100.00 Price, va. $7.25 


a 
moe oe PT 
BLACKROARD 

POINTERS 
Rubber Tip, each - 
Weight 1 th, 


Mile wc eee eee es 


EDSUCO SANITARY RECITA- 
TION SEATS 
The same noiseleds hinge as in 


No. 6, CRAYOLA 
No. 6~Six Colors, perbox + + $08 
No. & CRAYOLA 


EDSt our desks, the same superb con- No, &--Eight colors, per box - $.10 


SILHOL 
DES! “bg 
Twenty sheets of black 


30 inches, with outlin 
dtawings, priated on the 
80 white reverse side. Sev- 


enty designs are includ- 
1.00 ed. ” Pitas por et, non 


struction. Made in six sizes the 
same as the desks, made in three No. 12--Twelve bright colors, 


silhouette paper, 10: Sheen long, $12.00, 8 fu 


No. 12, CRAYOLA 


shox - - - - $15 
No. 16, CRAYOLA 
g. $16.00, 10 ft. long. $20.00. No. 16---Sixteen colors, per bex 8.20 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES COMPANY 


NOTE. Am independent by American Cits- 
sane of town We Have 
School ( 


a 7 mr AIN GLOBE 3 E 
iz oy 11-2 Ih. 10 w 
th - + $475included. 
Unequaled for chart or con 5 gal. size $6.50 
struction work, exceptionally strong th + . 7 
and tough. 65 
No, 1129. Size 9x12, per + + 27.00 


PA) Half Gal. Cans 


No. 301. 100 slats, 10 in. 
long. six colors w 
Weight, 8 o2. 


EDSUCO WOODEN @. f 
BEADS FOR + oY 
STRINGING ¥ xa << 

One gross, assorted, in EDSUCO CHILDREN 
box, 40 cents AND THEIR PETS 
Weight, 9 oz The set of 10 draw- 

+, 6x9 inches, is pri 


ed on drawing paper and 
put up in an envelope 
ty with full instructions 


EDSUCO RAINY DAY for coloring x 
PLAY SILHOUETTE Price, per set of 10 $0.15 
fect slate vur. , SiXty-three silhouette Weight, per set, 3 oz. 
doce, Can he dniges of animals and 
birds. 
Vewhocamune Price prt set 30 cent 
Weight, 7 o7. 


HOL SL. ATING 
Make Your 
Own Black- 

boards or Re- 

new Your Old 
Ones 

Makes # per: 


a brush proper: 
ly. A gallon will 


cover shout 350 EDSUCO BIRDS TO 


COLOR 
Ten commonly known 
js have been drawn 
EDSUCO from re and show 
re PEG BOARD AND the birds in characteris- 
Green,ea, 2.75 PE Taee tie pores. The 
Black, ea. 2.50 
mica No. 66--6x6 in. board. can be easily done. 
a Each $20 full directions are fur 
No. 1010--10x10in. board nished with each set 
16 oles 1 in, Price, per set of 10.80.15 
apart. Each - 50 Weight, per set, 3.08 
No.660--1.000 small 
round colored pega 
Per box - 35 
No. 1050-100 Large 
hold use. round colored res 
Sticks instant- Per hox == 
ly and will No.665--3,000 saat EDSUCO CHILDREN 
dry in a min- square pegs, colored. OF OTHER NATIONS 
ute. It will . The seres contains 10 
not stain of No.1055--1,000 largejoutline drawings, in 
discolor any- square pegs. colored.|black on high grade 
Per box 30|drawing paper. 6x9 in 
No. 66, 6 on; No. 660, 5 Price, per set of 10, ISe 
on; No, 665, Ios. | Weight, per set. 3 on 


Black, ea. 


EDSUCO. 
WHITE 
PASTE 
For office 
and house- 














652. Proud Mr. Turkey, 24-in. 

653. Proud Mr. Turkey, 16-in, 

655. Feeding Mr. Turkey 

656. Turkey on Platter 

658. Puritan Children 

257. The Mayflower 

650. John Alden and Priscilla 

600. Sept... School Again } 

O01. Oct., Jack o'Lantern 

002. Nov., Little Puritans 

603. Dec., Night Before Christ- 
mas. 

604. Jan., The Snow Man 

005, Feb., Dutch Children 
Skating. 

606, March, The First Flowers 

607. April, Under the Umbrella 

608. May. In the Garden 

609. June, The Rose Queen 

680. Ow! and Cat Border 

681. Mak Jack 

682. Jack o'Latnern Border 

683. Flying Witch Border 

1. Cat 20. Monkey 

2. Cow 33. Polar Bear 

3. Horse ‘52. Turkey, 

5. Sheep 53. Duck * 

6. Pig 54. Goose 

7. Donkey 61. Peacock 

& Dog 63. Eagle 

9. Rabbit 66. Ostrich 

10. Squirrel 70. Hawk 

13. Elephant 73. Shark 

19. Bear 76. Starfish 

519. Christmas Bells 

560. Holly Border 

SOL. Mistletoe Border 


Merry Christmas” 
“Peace on Earth, Good 
Will T 
380. “Happy 
700. Jolly Santa 
701. Santa Claus 
702. Bringing in the Christmas 
Tree. 
703. Christmas Tree 
704. Dancing Round the Tree 
705. The Star in the East 
206. The Wise Men 
708. The Little Santa Claus 
711. Holly, Ribbon and Belle 
712. Holly Wreath, 18 inches 
713. Santa Claus and Holly 
Border, 12 in. 
620. September, Labor Day 
621. October, Hallowe'en 
622. November, Thanksgiving 
aber, Christmas 
. New Year 
sary, Washingtom 
Lineoln 
626. March, St. Paurnick’s Day 
627 April, Easter 
628. May, Memorial Day 
629. June. Flag Day 
610 Sept.. Golden Rod 
O11. Oct. Autumn Leaves and 
Chrysanthemums 
612. Nov., Corn, Pumpkin and 
Flying Bar 
613. Dec., Landseape and Poin 
seta. 
614. Jan.. The Deserted Burd 
House 
615. Feb., leicles 
616. March, Dandebon and 
Pussy Willow 
617 April, Tulyps and Rabbits 
618 May. Violets 
619 June, Roses and Bees 
500. Browmes 
S41 Sunbonnet Babres 
05. Overall Boys 
506. Barnyard Parade 
508. Grapes and Vine 
SIL Taly 
S12 Cat Task 
S66. Maple Leaves 
516. Jolly Duteh Children 
513 Flying Birds 
518. Dutch Windmills 
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JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


“The Hoosier Poet.” 
(Oct. 7, 1853) 


By Mary Eleanor Mustain. 


(Perhaps Longfellow, Field and Riley are the most 
popular of all our American poets; they essentially 
belong to the children of our nation, because they 
better understood child-nature, than any of our literary 
men, especially our poets. What Dickens means to the 
English child, these poets mean to our own children; 
therefore it is meet that they should be remembered, 
with appropriate exercises, once each year in our 
schools. ) 

Song Group. 

Selected. 

James Whitcomb Riley—Class exercises for 18 chil- 
dren 
J— Jest rain and snow! and rain again! 

And dribble! drip! and blow! 

Then snow! and thaw! and slush! and then— 

Some moré rain and snow! 

This morning I was ’most afeard 

To wake up—when, I jing! 

I seen the sun shine out and heerd 

The first bluebird of Spring !— 

’ Mother she’d raised the winder some ;— 

And in acrost the orchard come, 

Soft as a’ angel’s wing, 

A breezy, treesy, beesy hum, 

Too sweet for anything! 

—The First Bluebird. 


A— A word of Godspeed and good cheer 
To all on earth, or far and near, 
Or friend or foe, or thine or mine— 
In etho of the voice divine, 
Heard when the star bloomed forth and lit 
The world’s face, with God’s smile on it. 
—Christmas Greeting. 


M—Miss Minnie she’s my Ma’s friend, an’ 
She’s purtiest girl in all the lan’ !— 
An’ sweetest smile an’ voice an’ face— 
An’ her eyes ist looks like p’serves taste! 
—Some Remarks of Bub’s. 





E— Enchantments tangible: The under-brink 
Of dawns that launched the sight 

Of seas of gold: The dewdrop on the -pink, 
With all the green earth in it and blue height 
Of heavens infinite. 


—The Child-W orld. 


S— Sometimes, when I bin bad, 
An’ Pa “currecks” me nen 
An’ Uncle Sidney he comes here, 
I’m allus good again; 
‘Cause Uncle Sidney says, 
An’ takes me up an’ smiles,— 
The goodest mens they is ain’t good 
As baddest little child! 
—Uncle Sidney. 


W—When Little Claude was naughty wunst 
At dinner-time, an’ said 
He won't say “Thank You” to his Ma, 
She maked him go to bed 
An’ stay two hours an’ not git up,— 


So when the clock struck two, ; 
Nen Claud says,—“Thank you, Mr. Clock, 
I’m much obleeged to you!” 


—Naughty Claude. 


H— Home in his stall, “Old Sorrel” munched his hay 
And oats and corn, and switched the flies away, 
In a repose of patience good to see, 
And earnest of the gentlest pedigree. 
With half-pathetic eye sometimes he gazed 
Upon the gambols of the colt that grazed 
Around the edges of the lot outside, 
And kicked at nothing suddenly, and tried 
To act grown-up and graceful and high-bred, 
But dropped, k’whop! and scraped the buggy-shed. 
—The Child-W orld. 


I— I’m been a-visitun "bout a week 
To my little Cousin’s at Nameless Creek ; 
An’ I’m got the hives an’ a new straw hat, 
An’ I’m come back home where my beau lives at. 
—Home Again. 


T— The delights of our childhood is soon passed away, 
And our gloryus youth it departs,— 
And yit, dead and burried, they’s blossoms of May 
Or theyr medderland graves in our hearts. 
So, friends of my barefooted days on the farm, 
Whether truant in city er not, 
God prosper you same as He’s prosperin’ me, 
Whilst your past hain’t despised er forgot. 

—An Old Man’s Memory. 


C— Cooing doves, or pensive pair 
Of picnickers, straying there— 
By green fields and running brooks, 
Sylvan shades and mossy nooks! 
—Green Fields and Running Brooks. 


O— One leads us through the watches of the night— 

sy the ceaseless intercession of our loved ones lost 
to sight 

He is with us through all trials, in His mercy and 
His might ;— 

With our mothers there about Him, all our sor- 
rows disappears, 

Till the silence of our sobbing is the prayer the 
Master hears, 

And His hand is laid upon us with the tenderness 
of tears 

In the waning of the watches of the night. 

—The Watches of the Night. 


M—My dear old friends—it jest beats all, 
The way you write a letter 
So’s ever’ last line beats the first, 
And ever’ next-un’s better !— 
W’y, ever’ fool-thing you put down 
You make so interestin’, 
A feller, readin’ of ’em all, 
Can’t tell which is the best-un. 
—lWritin’ Back to the Home-Folks. 


B— Better not fool with a bumblebee !— 
Ef you don’t think thay can sting—you'll see! 
They’re lazy to look at, an’ kind 0’ go 
Buzzin’ an’ hummin’ aroun’ so slow, 
An’ act_so slouchy an’ all fagged out, 
Danglin’ their legs as they drone about 


ee 
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The hollyhocks ’at they can’t climb in 
*Ithout ist tumblin’ out agin’. 
—The Bumblebee. 


R— Right here at home, boys, is the place, I guess, 
Fer me an’ you and plain old happiness ; 
We hear the World’s lots grander-likely so,— 
We'll take the World’s word fer it and not go.— 
We know it’s ways ain’t our ways—so we'll stay 
Right here at home, boys, where we know the way. 
—Right Here At Home. 


I— It’s lonesome—sorto’ lonesome,—it’s a Sunday- 
day to me, 
It ‘pears-like—more’n any day I nearly ever see !— 
Yit, with the Stars and Stripes above, a-flutterin’ 
in the air, 
On ev’ry Soldier’s grave I'd love to lay a lily there. 
—Decoration Day on the Place. 


L— Let us be thankful—thankful for the prayers 
Whose gracious answers were long, long delayed, 
That they might fall upon us unawares, 

And bless us, as in greater need we prayed. 
—Thanksgiving. 


E— Ef I only had my ruthers,— 
I’d ruther work when I wanted to 
Than be bossed round by others. 
—My Ruthers. 


Y— Yes,—the bee sings—I confess it— 

Sweet as honey—Heaven bless it !— 

Yit he’d be a sweeter singer 

Ef he didn’t have no stinger. 

—The Bee. 

Recitation Group:— 

The Raggedy Man 

Our Hired Girl. 

(See Complete Poems of James Whitcomb Riley, 
Biographical Edition, Book 4.) 

Reading—Mamie’s Story of Red Riding Hood. 
(See above Book 4.) 

Sketch—* James Whitcomb Riley. 


First Child :— 

This American poet who wrote of childhood with 
such tender pathos and humor was like Robert Louis 
Stevenson in having the vivid memory of his own 
earliest years that enabled him to interpret the impres- 
sions, feelings, and whimsical fancies of children. 
When he was more than forty years old he collected 
in a book called “A Child World” those of his poems 
which described the simple pleasures of his boyhood 
life in Greenfield, Indiana, where he was born. 

Second Child :— 

In that region of cornfields, meadows, woodlands, 
and orchards, there are many people who remember 
the sturdy, flaxen-haired little boy with wide-open 
blue eyes who had been known affectionately as 
“Buddy” Riley. An active, daring, exploring little 
fellow, first to venture into the “old swimmin’-hole” 
which he celebrated in verse; he was a leader in child- 
ish sports. And because of his odd notions, gift of 
mimicry, and friendliness with babies, grandmother’s 
hired men, and dogs, he was a welcome guest in every 
household. But nobody, not even “Buddy” himself, 
dreamed that he was taking notes, when he listened to 
the pithy talk of older people in the racy “Hoosier” 
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dialect of the pioneer days of the Middle West. 
Third Child :— 

When Riley’s village school-days were done it was 
intended that he should study law in his father’s office, 
but the adventurous youth ran away with a traveling 
patent medicine and concert troupe. He soon aban- 
doned that shabby business to support himself by 
honest sign-painting; but by having to write “catchy” 
songs and to. act in farcical little plays to hold the 
street crowds for the medicine peddler, he discovered 
his literary and histrionic talents. At twenty a poem 
contributed to a local paper brought him into news- 
paper work. Writing under the name of “Benjamin F. 
Johnson, of Boone” he won a delighted and growing 
audience for his dialect verse. 

Fourth Child:— 

The best of his verse was admirable. As un- 
erringly and lovingly as Burns in the Scottish low- 
lands, the “Hoosier Post” has caught the idiom of his 
own people and given to it a universality of experience 
and feeling. Riley was not limited to dialect, for he 
wrote in exacting forms of English verse with imagi- 
nation, melody, and finished art; but he ranks with 
Bret Harte and a few other gifted Americans who 
created a distinctly native literature. He gave expres- 
sion to an interesting and typical local condition of 
society that has now passed away. Dramatic abilities 
that would have won success on the stage he used in 
public readings from his own works, making them 
more widely known and admired. 

Fifth Child :— 

Up to old age he kept the flaxen hair, wondering 
blue eyes, and ingenuous look of boyhood; and when 
he read of “Little Orphant Annie” or “The Raggedy 
Man,” the “Buddy” Riley he used to be came back to 
his face and voice and won all hearts. A _people’s 
poet, of genuine gifts and appealing personality, Riley 
became the literary idol of Indiana. In his later years 
the school children of the state capital celebrated his 
birthday by marching in procession and leaving flowers 
at his home. 

Song Group—Selected. 

Recitation Group:— 

Little Orphant Annie. 

The Old Swimmin’ Hole. 

Out to Old Aunt Mary’s. 

Story—The Bear Story—What Alex “Ist Maked 
Up His-Own-se’f.” 

Stories of how some of Riley’s Poems came to be 
written : 

The Raggedy Man:—This poem was printed in the 
Century Magazine, December, 1890. A special edition, 
printed in 1907, contains the following dedication: 


To Leslie and Elizabeth 

And Jim and Jinks and Dallas 

And Dory Ann and Bud and Seth, 
And little Rachel Alice; 

Marcellus, Ruth and Silence—Yea, 
And all their little brothers 

And sisters in the world today— 
And all the blessed others. 


Among the children here referred to are the little 
nieces, Lesley Payne and Elizabeth Whitcomb Eitel; 
Frank (Jim) Nye, Edith Thomas (Dory Ann) Medi- 
ary, and Rachel Alice Miller,—all now young men and 
women. 

“The Raggedy Man was not a tramp, nor was he so 
ragged as people usually seem to think,” said Mr. 
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Riley. “He was just a farmer-boy from some neigh- 
boring family, clad in working-clothes which were 
patched and worn, as you well may guess, when you 
know that eight dollars a month and ‘keep’ was all 
that such a man received for his labor. He was a 
kindly-faced chap, often with a battered hat and always 
with an honest smile, who loved children genuinely, and 
who was loved by them as heartily.” 

Recitation—Little David. 

The mother of the little boy that sleeps 

Has blest assurance, even as she weeps: 

She knows her little boy has now no pain— 

No further ache, in body, heart or brain; 

All sorrow is lulled for him—all distress 

Passed into utter peace and restfulness.— 

All health that heretofore has been denied— 

All happiness, all hope, and all beside 

Of childish longing, now he clasps and keeps 

In voiceless joy—the little boy that sleeps. 

Story of the Writing of the Poem—‘“Little David” :— 

This poem was written following the death of little 
David Cobb, June 2, 1893. There was a little boy who 
lived next door to Mr. Riley, his name was David. 
And David had a spine that was crooked and crippled 
with rheumatism; and he was eleven years old. But 
his great ambition was to be a soldier. All the little 
boys around Lockerbie street, he used to gather daily 
in his front yard for training and he was the captain 
of his regiment. Always as Mr. Riley went by he 
would ask: “Well now, David, how is the regiment 
today?” Once at first, he had come along and found 
the boys in some altercation and had inquired, “What’s 
it-all about?” And David had answered, “Why, sir, 
you see they all want to be officers, and don’t leave me 
any privates.” 

3ut the drilling went on. And one day David said 
wistfully as he walked by the poet’s side, “Mr. Riley, 
did you ever know a crooked soldier?” “Oh, yes,” 
promptly replied Mr. Riley, “and he-was a very fine 
soldier, a very fine soldier indeed! David, do you see 
that robin over there? I declare spring is here, and I 
never knew it. Did you?” Afterward, when David 
was gone, it was to his mother that Mr. Riley wrote 
the beautiful poem about “The Little Boy That 
Sleeps.” 

And little David used to draw pictures most any- 
where, pictures of soldiers and flags and stacks of 
arms. And there was one under the south parlor win- 
dow. It was one day after David went to sleep that 
workmen came briskly into Lockerbie street with lad- 
ders and pails of paint. And Mr. Riley called as he 
passed by, “Oh, Mrs. Cobb, you going to have the 
house painted ?” 

And she said, “Yes, Mr. Riley, it’s looking pretty 
bad this spring, and we just thought we must.” Then 
the poet caught his breath hard and said, “Oh, but I 
wouldn’t like to paint those out.” And he was looking 
at David’s pictures. 

Mr. Riley and Rudyard Kipling:— 

In 1891 Mr. George C. Hitt called on Mr. Kipling 
in England in Mr. Riley’s behalf and presented to him 
a copy of Mr. Riley’s “Poems of Childhood.” Mr. 
Kipling’s reply, through his kindly courtesy—was as 
follows :-— 


*(This most excellent biography is taken from Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia, published by F. E. Compton & Co., Chicago, III.) 


TO J. W. R. 
Your trail runs to the westward, 
And-mine to my own place; 
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GREAT PRICE REDUCTIONS 


Our new 64 page “Illustrated Catalogue’’ gives NET PRICES 


PRANG ‘‘WATER COLORS’’ 
Box No. 3A, four hard colors, per 
doz, 
Box No. 8, eight semi-moist pans, per 


PRANG ‘‘CRAYONEX”’ 
Box No. 36, Six Colors, per gross.... 
Box No. 3, Eight Colors, per gross... 
PRANG ‘‘STIXIT’’ PASTE 
ek Pe te Gy ck diesienccen endian 
OT, CE, UD GME 6 ons os ove dencas 
1 quart ean, each 


PRANG ‘‘CONSTRUCTION PAPERS”’ 
9x12 Assorted package, 50 sheets.... 
PRANG ‘‘ENGINEX’’ POSTER PAPERS 
9x12 Assorted package, 100 sheets... 
PRANG ‘‘PRISMEX’’ NEW PAPERS 
9x12 Assorted package, 50 sheets.... 
PRANG ‘‘MANILA’’ PAPER 
Pe, We CI 5 he heed ncecaenes 
PRANG ‘‘ENAMELAC’”’ 
22 Colors, per can 
*“Complete Outfit”’ 


PRANG ‘‘RELIEFO”’ 
10 Colors, per 2 oz. jar 
PRANG ‘‘JUTEEN’’ CROCHET TWINE 
16 Colors, per % lb. ball 
PRANG ‘ ‘PERMODELLO ’* CLAY 
One pound ean 
PRANG ‘‘IVORENE’’ 
4x5 Sheet 
PRANG ‘‘BATEEKO”’ DYES 
11 Colors, per envelope 
PRANG ‘‘MODELIT’’ CLAY. Never hardens. 
One pound uvicke. PAE eae aw Sa Calas 30 
85 
PRANG “LINCOLN. “Logs” BUILDING 
BLOCKS 
I I sk nk ws evecesecess 1.00 
PRANG ‘‘STICK PRINTING BOX’”’ 
Hinged tin box, 3 colors, 6 sticks... 
PRANG ‘‘WEAVING MATS’”’ 
Made from Construction paper read- 
ing for cutting 8x8 in. per book of 10 
mats 
‘‘MANUAL ARTS TABLETS”’ 
5 Tablets of Educational Handwork 
for Primary Grades, per Tablet 


New 64-page “einainaied Catalog’”’ sent on request 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 


There is water between our lodges, 
And I have not seen your face. 


3ut since J] have read your verses 
‘Tis easy to guess the rest,— 
Because in the hearts of the children 
There is neither East or West. 


3orn to a thuusand fortunes 
Of good or evil hap, 

Once they were kings together, 
Throned in a mother’s iap. 


Surely they know that secret-— 
Yellow and black and white— 
When they meet as kings together 
In innocent dreams at night. 


3y a moon that all can play with— 
Grubby and grimed and unshod— 
Very happy together, 

And very near to God. 


Your trail runs to the westward, 
And mine to my own place; 

There is water between our todges, 
And you cannot see my face. 


And this is well—for crying 

Should neither be written nor seen, 
ut it 1 call you Smoke-in-the-Eyes, 
I know you will know what I mean. 


118 E. 25th St., New York City 





ENVIRONMENT AND EDUCATION. 
By Rev. Bernard X. O’Reilly. 

Education has been defined by a great University 
president as adaption to environment. It might be 
more properly said that education is the process of 
conquering environment. Environment is elastic. It 
varies not only with each individual but from day to 
day, year to year and generation to generation. The 
conquest of environment in all cases and at all times 
cannot be accomplished by a fixed formula. It is not 
a problem that can be solved by a set rule. If we are 
wholly ruled by environment we are neither mentally 
nor spiritually free. A system of education that does 
not take into account existing environment contains 
structural faults certain to cause a breakdown some- 
where. 

The child of this generation has an environment of 
far different spatial limit than the child of a genera- 
tion ago. The environments of the country child of 
the last generation were controlled largely by the par- 
ents, the teacher and a few neighbors. In the villages 
and cities neighbors had a larger part. The telephone, 
the movie picture, the automobile, the illustrated 
papers and cheap magazines have extended the spatial 
environment so that few children are now so remote 
as not to have the whole world brought to their sight 
and hearing. The horizon of information is extended 
but it is undoubtedly confusing if not weakening. It 
is unquestionable that this extension of environment 
has many baneful influences. The extended environ- 
ment of even the youngest child of this age introduces 
him to a world flooded with false and pernicious 
maxims which are held forth as succinct and compact 
wisdom, sufficient to satisfy every craving of the 
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human heart. Material ideas are placed before his 
mind as the governing force of the world. The only 
reason for existence presented to him is to do his own 
will to pursue amusements to accumulate wealth to 
strive for honor and power. The realization of these 
natural ideas spells success. The destructive influences 
of such environment are fully realized by the pro- 
moters of social reform who are eagerly seeking for 
means to safeguard our youth from the demoralizing 
influences that surround him and are interfering with 
the moulding of character along lines of uprighteous- 
ness and truth. 

The foremost educators of our land are making 
Hurculean efforts to stem the tide of pure secularism. 
They deplore the decay of juvenile morality. While 
many of the remedies suggested are wise and com- 
mendable, their success at the best can be but partial. 
No improvement is possible with the principles of 
purely secular education when the spirit they presup- 
pose is left unchanged. A system of education that 
cannot teach the child to rise superior to the environ- 
ment of the world locks the one door to the sanctuary 
to the child and throws away the key. This sanctuary, 
this secret spot, is the heart of the child. A maimed, 
imperfect system of education which neglects the soul 
neglects religious and moral training, throws away the 
key to the heart of the child. Such a system of educa- 
tion destroys the noblest traits in human society, the 
sense of vision and the power of sacrifice. The sense 
of vision is that spiritual power which religion gives 
to discern the destiny of the soul, its accountability to 
God, its final summons before the bar of Justice and 
its reward or condemnation. Destroy this vision and 
you make the aim of life the pursuit of pleasure re- 
gardless of law or custom. Destroy this vision and 
you raise a race of men who cannot face with high 
courage the reverses that, when they come and come 
they will, draw so heavily on the national reserve of 
character and the moral stamina of a people. Such a 
system of purely secular education is worse than no 
education at all. It leaves the heart starving, the will 
without any fixed code of action and a soul already 
seared with sin. 

Professing to deal only with the intellect, it leaves 
the intellect itself palsied for it denies the possibility 
of attaining the ultimate truth and reason for ex- 
istence. While professing to fit the student for serv- 
ice to the state as a citizen it lamentably fails in that 
duty. Concerning the value of a purely secular educa- 
tion as a service to the state a Princeton professor in 
a lecture “The School and Its Problems” said: “Secu- 
lar education is a cramped maimed and palsied educa- 
tion. It can never render the state the service of im- 
pressing the young with reverence for the public order 
and established authority which are the first lessons 
in good citizenship. It is isolating all the sciences from 
that fundamental science which gives them unity and 
perennial interest—the knowledge of God. It is rob- 
bing history of its significance as the divine educator 
of the race. It is depriving ethical teaching of the 
only basis which can make its precepts powerful for 
the control of conduct. It is depriving national order 
of the supreme sanction which invests it with dignity 
of divine authority, and this process is going on in 
every part of our country.” 


If this be so, if the cramped, maimed and palsied 
system of education which is being fostered and sup- 
ported by the state contains in it those seeds of disorder 
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and immorality, is it not a grave national menace? 
The late James Bryce, one time ambassador of the 
United States and author of the “American Common- 
wealth” is credited with deep and appreciative knowl- 
edge of the workings and principles of the American 
system of government. Speaking of the safety and 
well-being of our country he strikingly said: 

“Some times standing in the midst of a great Ameri- 
can city and watching the throngs of eager figures 
streaming hither and thither, making the strong con- 
trast of poverty and wealth, and increasing mass of 
wretchedness and an increasing display of luxury, 
knowing that before long hundreds of millions of men 
will be living between ocean and ocean under the one 
government—a government which their own hands 
made and which they will feel to be the work of their 
own hands—one is startled by the thought of what 
might befall this huge yet delicate fabric of law .and 
commerce and social institutions were the foundations 
it has rested on to crumble away. Suppose all these 
men ceased to believe that there was any power above 
them, anything in Heaven or earth but what their 
senses tell them of; suppose their conscientiousness 
of individual force and responsibility were weakened 
by the feeling that their swift fleeting life was rounded 
out by a perpetual sleep, would the moral code stand 
unshaken and with it reverence of the law, the sense 
of duty towards the community and even towards the 
generation to come? History, if she cannot give a 
complete answer to this question, tells us that hitherto 
civil society rested on religion and that free govern- 
ment has prospered best among religious people.” 

We fear that many of the suppositions of Mr. 
Bryce have been realized and they startle us with the 
fear that the foundations, and huge and delicate struc- 
ture of American institutions are in danger of crum- 
bling. Yet with this fear acknowledged by educators 
and promoters of social reform, they still blindly cling 
to an educational system that admittedly is not in har- 
mony with the spirit of those men who laid the foun- 
dations of our Republic and cherish religion as the 
strong bulwark of our free institution. The ideals 
that made this nation are not founded in our public 
educational system. The simple environments of ‘the 
youth of the early days of our country made largely 
for morality, righteousness, truth and responsibility to 
God. The extended environments of present day 
youth leave responsibility to God out of account, dead- 
ening the sense of duty, making morality a matter of 
convention and truth unattainable. The education that 
the state offers its youth expressly forbids the inculca- 
tion of the only antidote of these poisonous environ- 
ments. By its own confession and profession it fails 
to accomplish the orily purpose that it has in view, the 
teaching of a safe and good citizenship. 








SUN-LIT DAYS. 

A Calendar Compiled by Eleanor Kramer. 
First Week: 
At the set of sun when our work is done 
With all its tangled web, 

When the clouds drift low and the streams run slow, 
Life is near its ebb. 
When we near the goal 
When the golden bowl 
Shall be broken at its fount, 
With what sweet thought will the hour be f raught, 
What precious most shall we prize? 
(Continued on Page 168) 
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REJUVENATING THE CLASSICS. 
By Irene H. Farrell. 


The teaching of the clas- 
"| sics in the secondary schools 
of the country gives promise 
of being materially improv- 
ed, within the next few 
years, in accordance with 
the best theories and prac- 
tice of the new education. 
| This improvement is to come 
through the survey of clas- 
sical teaching in the secon- 
dary schools of the United 
OMe States, which is being con- 
ducted by the American 
Irene H. Farrell. Cjassic League with the sup- 
port of the General Education Board, of our Uni- 
versities and Colleges. Put briefly, the purpose of 
the investigation is to determine, by strictly scien- 
tific means, whether or not the classics are being 
taught in the secondary schools of the country as 
well as they can be taught; and if not, to discover 
every possible way in which that teaching can be 
improved. 





The huge task of the organization and adminis- 
tration of the survey has been placed largely in the 
hands of two men, W. L. Carr, of Oberlin College 
and Mason D. Gray of the Rochester (N. Y.) High 
School, both of them experienced teachers, thor- 
oughly conversant with the best theories, ideas, 
and methods of modern pedagogy, and both of them 
“live wires” and “good salesmen” as well. These 
men are giving all their time to the work, and are 
being assisted in it by eight regional committees 
and by an advisary committee of fourteen. How- 
ever, even under such strong leadership as it has, 
the Classical investigation could never be a reality if 
it were not for the fact that hundreds of teachers, 
of Latin, Greek, education, psychology, and English, 
hundreds of Superintendents and principals, scores 
of graduate students in the Universities, and 
thousands of pupils in the secondary schools, are 
giving time and interest to it. With the large de- 
gree of co-operation that has already been extended, 
the outcome of the Survey can hardly fail to be suc- 
cessful. 


The method of the investigation may be sum- 
marized as follows: first, to collect all the objectives 
aimed at by teachers of the classics today; to de- 
termine, by means of scientific tests carefully pre- 
pared by, or with the co-operation of, specialists in 
psychology and education, and by means of con- 
trolled experiments in secondary schools, under the 
supervision of experts, the extent to which those 
objective are attained or are capable of being attain- 
ed; and to observe the methods used to attain them; 


second, to determine just what objectives are most’ 


important and by what means those objectives may 
be attained. At present, twenty-six objectives are 
being measured, objectives involving the student’s 
ability (1) to use Latin as a language; (2) to make 
his knowledge of Latin function for his English; 
(3) to derive cultural values, and (4) to derive dis- 
ciplinary values, from his training in the classics. 
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As one may readily see even from such a brief 
summary as this, the labor undertaken by the two 
investigators is Herculean. For the completion of 
all the testing, re-testing, studying, evaluating, and 
recording, the short space of two years has been 
allotted. At the end of that time, although the most 
significant of the phases of the investigation will 
have been completed, there must necessarily remain 
many unsolved minor problems. ‘The solution of 
these is to be carried forward by the persons co- 
operating now; and it is hoped that all of the prob- 
lems will be cleared up within a very short time of 
the conclusion of the survey proper. 

To be specific in showing just what part the Uni- 
versities are taking in the investigation, we cite the 
example of the University of Iowa. Professor B. 
L. Ullman, head of the department of Latin and 
Greek, is chairman of the Committee of the North- 
west, one of the eight regional committees assisting 
in the administration work. In addition, he is com- 
pleting a study in determining the Latin words of 
most importance, so far as derivatives are concern- 
ed, for the English of modern periodicals and books, 
a study which has extended over several years, and 
the results of which will be placed at the disposal of 
the investigators. Professor T. J. Kirby, of the de- 
partment of education, has co-operated with Pro- 
fessor Ullman in the construction of a compre- 
hensive test in Latin, the aim of which is to 
measure the power of Latin pupils in grades seven 
to twelve to read a Latin paragraph and gather the 
thought without formal translation. This test, 
which is similar in form and purpose to the English 
“silent-reading” tests so widely used by educators 
today, is being given throughout the country, but 
all the work of checking, tabulating, and filing is 
being carried on at the University of lowa. 

Still another project upon which Professor UIl- 
man and Professor Kirby have entered is a controll- 
ed experiment, with special classes,—one of five or 
six planned by the two investigators to discover the 
best methods of attaining the various objectives. 
The aim of this particular experiment will be to de- 
termine how the Latin class may be so taught as 
best to furnish the student help in understanding 
and applying to his own speech the rules of English 
grammer. Professor Kirby is planning also an ex- 
periment to discover the effect on students of 
French and other modern languages, of the previous 
study of Latin. 

Professor Ernest Horn, also of the department of 
education, has made available for the survey his 
extensive statistics and materials on English voca- 
bulary and spelling. These latter are being used 
for a research study into the value of Latin for the 
correction of errors in English spelling made by 
pupils of high school age. Another research study, 
closely related to the Ullman-Kirby grammar in- 
vestigation, and involving an examination of gram- 
matical errors made by pupils of high school age, 
with a view of determining which of them the Latin 
Course might eliminate, is about to be entered upon 
under Professor Ullman’s supervision. 

The co-operation of a third department of the 
University, the Extension Division, was necessary. 
With the department of Latin and Greek educa- 
tion, and the Extension Division organized for the 
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work, the University turns to its biggest part in the 
whole investigation, the intensive survey. 

Early in the progress of the investigation it was 
realized that, in order to check results and to elimi- 
nate the possibility of having only strong schools 
take part, it would be advisable for the tests 
involved to be given first in schools all over 


the country as were willing to help, each 
school taking perhaps three or four tests; 
and then for all of the tests to be given 


in every school, good or poor, big or little, of some 
one state. That idea was carried out, and lowa has 
been chosen as the state in which it is to be done, 
Through Mr. O. E. Klingman, director of the Ex- 
tension Division, the first series of the state-wide 
tests have been given and the results are being made 
available for the use of the other participants in the 
National Survey. 

Teachers of Latin particularly are receiving this 
announcement with interest, feeling that their work 
is included in the trend for investigation of modern 
education. Not only will the Classics themselves 
be benefited, but other subjects as well, especially 
English, and its correlated subjects, both in the 
high schools and in the grades. Mathematics, and 
some other subjects, have preceded Latin in this 
matter of “stock-taking’” and reorganization. It 
must be a matter of time until most of the other 
subjects of the secondary school curriculum shall 
follow. 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY IN THE 
ELEMENTARY GRADES. 


(Continued from Page 159) 


rising from the surface. If the previous work has been well 
done, any normal child will be able to interpret this phenomen 
in the light of previous experiences. 

With these few suggestions any teacher may easily build up 
a series of living lessons that will develop the whole mind, 
not merely the memory, and that will enable the child to 
establish the following clearly defined conclusions: (1) That 
water passes into the air. (2) That this water can be seen 
in the air sometimes and sometimes it can not be seen. (3) 
That if the air containing water touches any cold object, 
drops of water will be seen on that object. (4) If enough 
of this water collects, then the drops will run together and 
finally fall from the object. (5) If it is cold enough, these 
drops of water freeze. (6) If it is not cold then the drops 
of water remaining on the object finally disappear. (7) It 
has been demonstrated that this water has passed back into 
the air. 

Here we have made observations and drawn our conclusions 
regarding all the matter contained in the hitherto incompre- 
hensible phenomena of clouds, mist, fog, haze, dew, rain, hail, 
frost and snow. We have been careful, too, not to burden 
the mind with unnecessary terms. 

From time to time this material may be put into written 
compositions. 

During the first year in school the child has learned much 
regarding the robin. He has learned what constitutes the 
food of the robin, how and where the nest is built, that the 
robin goes away at one time during the year, that he returns 
at another time. The child has seen how the baby robins are 
cared for; in a word, he gained much knowledge regarding 
this particular bird. This knowledge may now be put to 
active use in gaining other knowledge. After reading “Foo- 
foo’s Message,” he may compare the robin with the sparrow 
and with Bob White, as to color, size, number of toes, shape 
of bill, kind of nest, location of the nest, and food of each. 
Any little legends regarding these birds would form suitable 
material for a story. If the birds are not residents of the 
section, then pictures will serve as a valuable aid. Pictures 
of the birds may be drawn during the drawing period. At 
another time they may be either cut or torn from paper and 
pasted in the notebook or molded in clay. Here, too, we have 
abundant material for a written language lessun. 
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In like manner the squirrel and the gopher might be com- 
pared as to the following points: the coat, its color and its 
texture; the claws, the teeth, the food, and the home. 
If time permits, the birds and the animais studied might 
well be compared. 
In the first lesson the palm tree and the lillies were spoken 
of while in this lesson reference is made to the lilac and to 
the rose. Attention may be directed here to the fact that 
different places often have different plants. On the sand 
table, the hill where the gophers have their home may be 
fashioned, while far away to the north we may place the 
mountain. Then the grove where Bob White will hide may 
be located. Here we have an opportunity of comparing the 
hill with the mountain. Any one or all of these physical 
features may be cut from paper and mounted. They may \ 
serve also as material for a drawing lesson. 
(To be continued.) 


SUN-LIT DAYS. 
(Continued from Page 166) 
Not the flame of the sword, 
Nor the wealth we have stored 
In perishable things of the earth, 
Nor the way we have trod 
With the intellect broad 
Tho’ that is a precious worth; 
Not the gain we've achieved 
Thru the hearts we have grieved 
And left unhelped by the way, 
Nor the laurel of fame 
When for proud acclaim 
We toiled in the heart of the fray. 





Ah, no! ’Tis not these will give heart’s ease 
When the sun sinks low in the West; 
But the passing sweet thought 
Of the good we have wrought, 
Of the saddened lives we have blest, 
And the love we have won— 
The love beckoning on to His islands, far and dim, 
Love, out of the light, 
Shining into the night, 
The night that leadeth to Him. 
—Selected. 
Second Week :— 
Who strives for the brotherhood of man 
Carries sunshine in his eyes; 
To glad their world, and times again 
His own joy multiplies. 
And we who the larger life would live 
Must learn, if we mean to win, 
It is when we open our hands to give, 
Our blessing drop therein. 
—Nixon Waterman. - 
Third Week :— 
I wish I could get you at least to agree 
To take life as it is, and consider with me, 
If it be not all smiles that it is not all sneers, 
It admits honest laughter, and needs honest tears. 
Do you think none have known but yourself, all the 
pain 
Of hopes that retreat and regrets that remain? 
—Owen Meredith. (Lord Lytton). 
Fourth Week :— 
There will come a glory in your eyes, 
There will come a peace within your heart; 
Sitting ‘neath the quiet evening skies, 
Time will dry the tear and dull the smart. 
You will know that you have played your part; 
Yours shall be the love that never dies; 
You, with Heaven’s peace within your heart, 
You, with God’s own glory in your eyes. 
: —Robert W. Service. 
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For The Story Hour 


THE ADORABLE SISTER ALICIA. 
By Gilbert Guest. 


She was adorable—at least the girls thought so, 
and they ought to know. 

A little undersize, but straight, Oh! so straight! 
Quick, graceful in her movements, but those same 
movements regulated by a quiet, religious dignity that 
charmed though it impressed; a head crowned with 
the Black Cap of the Sister of Charity, a cap which 
did not conceal in the back a golden fringe of fluffy 
curls; a face which revealed much of the spiritual in- 
terior, and eyes that expressed everything, from a 
dancing humor, stern indignation, to a holy calm. Was 
she popular? A universal favorite. Hardly. She was 
too spiritual to sway the crowd—but she did dominate 
every class she taught, and she had taught many. Old? 
No, though a goodly number of years in religion, she 
could not be called old. She had passed forty years, 
was “fair” but not “fat;” and looked twenty-five. 

All those who came close to her, those who ap- 
preciated her honesty, those who took her somewhat 
sharp admonitions in good part, those who saw dimly 
the spiritual teacher, those who realized, with the reli- 
gious insight that sometimes comes to the young, the 
zealous Apostle for God’s honor, those it was, who 
thought her adorable, and those, it was who loved her. 
But the vain, the thoughtless, and the selfish “played 
shy” of Sister Alicia; they feared the quick discern- 
ing glance, the dominant command—and some of this 
class went so tar even, as to call her—“horrid.” 

Sister Alicia lived before the movies and the “un- 
dress.” It may be questioned if the high school girl of 
five years ago would have been dominated by Sister 
Alicia; her healthy scorn of humbug, her depreciation 
of all things false, would have caused a cyclonic panic 
among such, and I very much doubt if that same panic 
would affect the calm exterior of this adorable teacher. 
What good would she accomplish with such a class? 
This much; she would oblige them to hear the truth, 
with a possible hope that the meaning of the truth ex- 
pounded, might at some future day—be understood. 

A time came in the school career of the “Adorable 
Sister Alicia,” when the Superiors consulted each other 
with doubtful shakes of the head. 

“Mother, I cannot understand the reason, Sister 
Alicia always governed her class—but these subs are 
unspeakable,’ impatiently explained the directress. 

“Sister, define your epithet “unspeakable,” calmly 
commanded the Sister-Servant. 

“Well, Mother,” laughed the teacher of the gradu- 
ates, coming to the rescue of the harassed directress, 
“unspeakable” in this instance means passing examina- 
tions with honor, and breaking all the rules possible to 
break.” 

“Ves,” broke in the Directress, ‘“You cannot meet, 
outside of class, one of Sister Alicia’s subs but that 
one is in some scrape or other.” 

“A mean scrape,” gently suggested the Superior. 

“Oh no, Mother,” nothing mean nor deceitful, “I 
must say that for Sister Alicia, every member of her 
class is honest.” 

“Humph,” mused the Superior, “Honest, and 
breaks all the rules.” 

“Oh, you know what I mean, Mother. Sister has 
carried that class since the ninth grade and she ought 
surely to govern it.” 
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Sanitary 
“Vertico-Slant”’ Drinking Fountains 


The angle of the Vertico-Slant stream is just enough 
to prevent contamination. Lips cannot touch the 
nozzle, and glass or cup can be readily filled. It is an 
ideal combination of guaranteed cleanliness and of 
practical construction. 


You can purchase Vertico-Slant stream Fountains 
at no premium in price. 


Several new Milwaukee public schools are equipped 
with this approved type of fountain. 
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Let Me Prepare Your Next Lesson 
in Current Events 


I’ll give you an organized lesson 
I’ll select sky line topics 

I’ll provide questions 

I'll interest your pupils 

I’ll save your time. 

I'll make review easy 

My name is 


Looseleaf Current Topics 


“It is the best going.” Frank A. Rexford, director 
of civics, New York City. “It systematizes the 
study of current events.” Prin. F. G. Stevenson, 
Dubuque, Iowa. “Best of all, they can be filed and 
reviewed. Edith L. Hoyle, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


“It makes current events the most interesting pe- 
riod of all;” “it has taught us to read newspapers;” 
“it furnishes questions and answers in geography, 
history, and civics,” write pupil users. 


Just use the blank below for next week’s cur- 
rent events lesson. 


LOOSELEAF CURRENT TOPICS, 
Dept. C, 1125 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 


Prepare my next lesson in current events for me free of 
charge. 
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“Send for Sister Alicia,” quietly commanded the 
Superior. An interval of silence—and Sister Alicia 
faced the Superior. For the first time in her life, as a 
successful teacher, the public rebuke came. Her cheeks 
burned hotter; her eyes brighter, but she smiled into 
the eyes of the woman who represented God for her 
and told her Superior the class would improve. 

The next morning a very quiet teacher faced a room 
full of girls. Varied types, different nationalities, dit- 
ferent religions some—but all alike in bubbling, 
sizzling, enthusiastic admiration for their adorapie 
teacher. 

“Girls, before beginning the usual morning work, 
I should like to get your definition of ‘honesty.’” A 
pause, not of stupidity—no such element existed in 
this class, as each individual had been taught to think— 
and too, they were accustomed to Sister Alicia’s “Sur- 
prise parties,” as she called them. A simultaneous 
lifting of hands. 

“Weil, Mary, your definition.” 

“Open; frank, chaste, faithful,” rattled off Mary. 

“You consulted the dictionary, and that is the defi- 
nition of the adjective ‘honest,’” said Sister Alicia. 
“T want an original definition of honesty, Jane?” 

“Honor is the outward token of the esteem which 
we have of another’s excellence, and may, therefore, 
be defined as the attestation of another’s excellence.” 

“Thank you, Jane, you have given me the ethical 
definition of ‘honor’—I asked for ‘honesty.’” “Es- 
telle?”” Not one of the class could have told by the 
tone of the interrogation that Estelle, in whom she saw 
the spiritual vocation, was the best beloved of Sister 
Alicia. “What are you going to tell us?’ The girl 
questioned was beyond a doubt a thinker. Slowly she 
formulated her definition. 

“Sister, I think honesty is the antithesis of deceit; 
it is that quality which makes its possessor live in an 
atmosphere of truth, true speaking, true acting, true 
living—she hesitated, the teacher smiled kindly and 
said, 

“We will let it go at that. Definitions at the best, 
are hard nuts to crack; and as the main thing in nuts 
is the kernel; if we can obtain that without hard labor, 
so much the better. How many think with Estelle?” 
Hands up. 

“Very good. Girls—are you honest?” 

Accustomed as they were to answer difficult ques- 
tions and to receive an occasional hard knock from 
their beloved teacher, the class gasped. 
exception, were deeply interested. Fixing her eyes 
luminous with command on the inattentive one, Sister 
Alicia said: 

“Polly, bring it here.” A suppressed titter which 
exploded in a hearty laugh, followed the rising of 
Polly. Slowly down the aisle went she and the wrig- 
gling pup. 

Now, if the Adorable Sister Alicia had one weak- 
ness, it was for animals; so when Polly penitently and 
carefully placed a beautiful soft-eyed, lovable Shepherd 
puppy right on the desk before Sister, what could a 
poor teacher, constituted as was Sister Alicia, do, but 
burst into a merry laugh. According to the girls’ ver- 
dict, Sister’s laugh was delicious. If anyone questions 
a delicious laugh, let him examine the vocabulary of 
the enthusiastic high school girl. The adorable teacher 
had beautiful teeth and two very youthful dimples, 
and her class was always delighted when something 
happened to bring these two assets into sight. 


All, with one > 
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The episode of the puppy was an important one; 
handled by the routine teacher, it might have degener- 
ated into much wasted class time; but grasped by 
Sister Alicia, it pointed a moral. 

“Here is a beautiful little doggy, perfect of his 
kind. God made him a lovable little wriggler and he 
does just what God wants of him. As far as his dog 
instinct goes, he is an honest little dog, perhaps more 
honest than his mistress was in bringing him into the 
class room.” Polly had the grace to blush. “Where 
did you get him, Polly? He is certainly beautiful.” 

“Bob brought him last Thursday.” The visiting 
day. 

“Thursday, and this is Monday. 
kept him ever since, Polly?” 

The girls let loose. “Sister, she had him in her 
alcove, and Sister Marcella heard him whine and 
thought one of the girls had a toothache.” A _ hearty 
laugh from the girls negatived by a serious expression 
on the part of Sister Alicia, who saw all the humor and 
back of it her Superior’s correction. 

“And, Sister, she had him in our class room one 
night, and Sister Inez found a broken ink bottle, which 
nobody broke.” 

“And, Sister,” cried another, “we took him out on 
the walk with us Saturday and Sister Julia wondered 
why our class was so straggly. 

“Yes, then we had him in the summer house and in 
the garage another time. My! wasn’t Mike mad when 
he found one of the corners of the cushions chewed 
up?” A sudden cessation of explanation followed in 
the hush of Sister Alicia’s gravity. “Was the offense 
so grievous?” Each asked the other. While Sister— 
her sympathy entirely with the simple hearted girls in 
their devotion to a beautiful little puppy, struggled 
with the temptation to make light of the offense—so 
human—so loving, and the sense of duty that admon- 
ished her—this was one of the many scrapes of the 
class. 

“Polly, you have permission to telephone to Bob, or 
any others of your family, to come immediately for 
the puppy. I might send you to Mother ‘to report’ 
but it will be punishment enough to give up the doggy. 
You may ask Ellen to tell you all I say while you are 
telephoning. Goodbye puppy.” Picking up the little 
fellow kindly, she gently held him a while, looking so 
thoroughly adorable while so doing, that the class was 
hers to command. 

“Girls in the case of the puppy, you did not act 
honestly. A hard temptation? Of course. It would 
be for me; the little creature is so lovable. But while 
you had it here, I am sure its varied imprisonments 
did not add to its happiness and I am morally certain 
they did not increase yours; as you must have lived 
in constant apprehension of being found out. First 
results of deceit—unrest. Estelle defines honesty as 
true acting. Have you been acting true from Thurs- 
day to Monday? Fun? Yes, you had fun in a way. 
But did it pay? Does anything pay that lowers your 
standard as a class?” Indignation unspoken but open- 
ly expressed. Ignored by Sister Alicia. 

“In a few years you may take your fun, legitimate 
fun, unmixed with deceit; but first you must recognize 
authority. Your ethics tells you “the first requisite in 
all society is authority. Without it there can be no 
secure co-ordination of effort. Authority belongs to 
the natural integrity of society.” Integrity is honesty ; 
a recognition of authority means an honest living. 

‘ (Continued on Page 185) 
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“Special Products—Special Merit” 
Reeves Inner-Braced 


Blackboard Eraser— 


The Reeves Inner-Braced, noiseless and dustless erasers are made in 5 inch 
and 6 inch sizes. They are 2 inches wide, have six strips of perfect eras- 
nig felt 1 inch in depth, cemented to a strong wood block by a 
special process, holding the felt so firmly that regardless of how 
hard it is pulled, the felt will tear before leaving the wood. 
The erasing felt is made especially to our order, and is 
the best obtainable. The eraser is made noiseless by 
the use of felt covering the entire wood back. 
The Reeves Inner-Braced Blackboard Eraser 
is so constructed that it will stand the 
hardest usage without warping, 
breaking or getting out of 

shape. 


Crayons 
and 


Chalks 


National Dustless Crayon is a pure, dustless crayon, made 
from exceptional high-grade materials that are free from grit 
and impurities. It is a crayon that has given universal satis- 
faction, being harder and stronger than the soft crayons offered 
at the same price. It is more economical than the ordinary soft 
crayona, because of its wearing quality. 


a Or NN iether ite re eed sense tlacititesomaend $ .60 






Prices 






Price, per doz. 
(5 inch) .......$2.00 









Packed 25 gross to the case owas Per Gross .....$22.00 
Other Brands Price, per doz. 

Hygleia Dustiess Crayon Atlantic White Crayon (Cinch) .........$2. 

ao Se eR eee $ 0.60 SS errr $0.40 Per gross ... $26.00 

Packed 25 gross to the case.......... 13.00 Packed 25 gross to the case........ 7.75 

Alpha Dustless Crayon An-Du-Septic Crayon 

eS” — NER re $ 0.60 Se. SC. case cendews banaee ee $§ 0.45 

Packed 25 gross to the case......... 14.00 Packed 25 gross to the Case...........++. 10.50 


Colored Crayons 


We have im stock extra high-grade colored crayons in assorted colors or solid colors, of red, purple, yellow 
and grees. 
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Write for The National School Catalog On 
Complete Line Of School Supplies and Equipment 


We have in stock for immediate shipment a full board Equipment, Flags, School Furniture and 


line of school supplies, such as Liquid Slating Black- hool : : O atalog covering this 
boards and Moulding, Slate Cloth, Eraser Cleaners, School Janitor Gupptics. elegant 


Maps, Globes, Dictionaries, the entire Prang Linc entire line will be furnished free upon request. 
of Kindergarten Supplies, Art Supplies, Paste, Black- Write Desk “O”. 


NATIONAL WOOD RENOVATING COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. - Los Angeles, Cal. - Oakland, Cal. - Minneapolis, Minn. 
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To Use Catholic School Rooms 


An excellent example of civic spirit 
and harmonious co-operation with 
non-Catholics was offered at Amity- 
ville, L. I., recently. The principal of 
the Amityville Public School, in a let- 
ter to the press, told of the deplor- 
able condition existing in that school 
due to overcrowding, insanitary con- 
ditions and lowered efficiency. Rev. 
James F. Irwin, rector of St. Martin 
Church, in an endeavor to relieve the 
situation, wrote to the Board of 
Education, offering the full use of two 
of the extra class rooms in St. 
Martin’s new school, for the period of 
one year. Father Irwin stated in his 
letter that the offer was made subject 
to no rent or fee. 

The Board of Education in reply to 
Father Irwin expressed its apprecia- 
tion of his generous offer and accepted 
his assistance in the spirit of good 
will in which it was given. The 
Board, however, felt that compensa- 
tion should be made at least to cover 
the expense of maintenance. 


Nuns Plan Site For Incurables 

A little “city beautiful” is being 
planned for the seventeen-acre tract 
of land which the Vincentian Sisters 
of Charity will use as a Home for In- 
curables of the Pittsburgh diocese. 
Groups of model cottages, all different 
in design and placed with due regard 
to harmony in the general architec- 
tural plans, will be erected. Ground 
for the first of these, which will be 
built under the auspices of Court 
3raddock, Catholic Daughters of Am- 
erica, has already been broken and 
men and’ boys from the congregation 
of St. William’s parish, several miles 
away, have been walking in groups to 
the site of the new home and donating 
their services for the cottages. 


American School in Switzerland 


It has been so long the custom of 
religious educational orders, which 
have for their purpose the teaching of 
girls, to be guided by their mother- 
house, usually in Europe, that there is 
something novel in the project of the 
Dominican Sisters, of Sinsinawa, Wis., 
to establish an American school for 
girls in Switzerland. Most of the 
schools for English-speaking girls in 
this small country, which so many 
Americans select as a European resi- 
dence, are non-Catholic. It is the pur- 
pose of the American Sisters to estab- 
lish a school under Catholic influences 
where American girls may obtain all 
the advantages of foreign experience. 
From all indications it is meeting with 
exceptional success. 


Mausoleum in Memory of Bishop 


A granite memorial mausoleum in 
honor of the late Archbishop John 
Lancaster Spalding was completed in 
August in St. Mary’s Cemetery, 
Peoria, Ill. It is said to be one of the 
most beautiful in the state, with four 
granite pillars of coionial design form- 
ing the front of the portico and 
bronze doors. The mausoleum, which 
cost $20,000, was erected by Rt. Rev. 
E. M. Dunne for the Peoria diocese. 
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First Award in K. of C. Contest 

Requests from universities and col- 
leges and learned societies in all parts 
of the country, as well as cabled re- 
quests from South America and even 
one from Europe, have poured into 
the Knights of Columbus headquarters 
for copies of “The Jay Treaty” by 
Samuel F. Bemis, professor of history 
in Whitman College, Washington, fol- 
lowing the announcement that this 
monograph was awarded the first 
prize of $3,000 in the Knights oi 
Columbus American history contest. 

The K. of C. history commission 
states that publication of the mono- 
graph has been arranged for, but that 
the American press will be served 
with the book, which is said to be one 
of the most remarkable historical 
studies ever written by an American, 
before all other applicants. 

Professor Bemis, who is a Presby- 
terian, spent eight years of research 
before producing the study and enter- 
ing it in the K. of C. contest. The 
work consists of 240,000 words and is 
said to be the longest prize-winning 
literary work ever entered in a con- 
test 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS NOTES 


Remarkable evidence of superior 
scholarship on the part of graduates 
of Pittsburgh Catholic high schools 
once more is shown in the results of 
the open cornpetitive examinations for 
scholarships at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. 

The fine average of nine out of the 
14 scholarships was won by Catholic 
high school girls. 


The rapid development of the senti- 
ment in favor of clubs for Catholic 
students in non-Catholic colleges and 
universities was emphasized at the 
seventh annual conference of the Fed- 
eration of College Catholic Clubs held 
at Cliff Haven in July and in which 
thirty-three institutions from the east- 
ern provinces of the Federation were 
represented. 


Thirty thousand names were signed 
overnight by anti-Catholics to an ini- 
tiative petition proposing an amend- 
ment to the present constitution 
which grants liberty of education to 
children of Oklahoma. Sufficient 
signers were obtained in one day to 
have the measure placed before the 
electorate of Oklahoma. The proposed 
amendment will be voted upon at 
the general election in November. 


A splendid exhibition of the spirit 
of good will and co-operation existing 
between the Catholics and Protestants 
of Westbury, L. I., was given recently 
when the Rev. John J. Moran, the 
newly appointed pastor of St. Brigid’s 
Church, Westbury, was elected to the 
Westbury Public School Board to suc- 
ceed the Rev. William F. McGinnis, 
D. D., LL. D., president of the Inter- 
national Catholic Truth Society. 


The Catholic Archdiocese of Phila- 
delphia has outgrown St. Josephs Col- 
lege, in Philadelphia, and that vener- 
able institution will be removed to 


Overbrook, where fourteen acres of 
ground have been acquired, upon 
which buildings costing a million dol- 
lars will be erected. Upon the com- 
pletion of the buildings in Overbrook 
the present institution will be used 
solely for a preparatory school. 


Sister Veronica, for thirty-two years 
instructor and _ principal of St 
Andrew’s school, Murphysboro, IIL. 
has been elected mother general of 
the order of the Sisters of the Most 
Precious Blood in the United States. 
They now conduct establishments in 
the diocese of St. Louis, Belleville, 
Alton, Concordia, El Paso, Oklahoma, 
St. Joseph and Wichita. 


Students of the Bishop England 
High School, the Catholic institution 
for secondary education in Charles- 
ton, S. C., were winners of both prizes 
offered this year by the local Chapter 
of the Daughters of the Confederacy. 


Mrs. Mary L. McCann, widow of 
the late George McCann, a pioneer of 
Visalia, Calif., donated $25,000 for the 
erection of a parochial school there, 
as a memorial to her husband. The 
home to be occupied by the Sisters 
and the maintenance of it and the 
school will be taken care of by the 
parish. 


Facing his eighty-fifth year, Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. James F. Mackin, pastor 
of St. Paul Church, Washington, D. 
C., has announced that he will embark 
upon a campaign to raise $200,000 for 
the erection of a new parochial school 
for that parish, of which he is the 
first pastor. 


Efforts to have placed on the ballot 
in the coming California State elec- 
tion a measure inimical to parochial 
schools have failed, the sponsors of 
the proposed legislation being unable 
to obtain the required 55,000 signa- 
tures. The only county in which the 
measure found any considerable re- 
sponse was one that numbers few 
Catholics and has_ no parochial 
schools. 


Work on the first of the four new 
buildings, which are to be erected for 
Loyola University, New Orleans, has 
started. The first new edifice will be 
a four-story steel and concrete struc- 
ture, with a frontage of 170 feet and 
will cost approximately $250,000. It 
will provide space and equipment for 
the chemistry, physics and pharmacy 
departments. 


Attended by more than fifteen 
hundred members of the New York 
public schools system, funeral services 
for the late Mrs. Grace Strachan For- 
sythe, associate superintendent of 
schools, were held July 24 in the 
Church of the Blessed Sacrament, 
where a solemn requiem mass was 
celebrated. Former Gov. Alfred E. 
Smith was among the honorary pall 
bearers, who included men and women 
prominent in every walk of public life. 
Mrs. Forsythe had been for fourteen 
successive years president of the 
Interborough Association of Women 
Teachers. 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE BELLS. 
(A masque for September.) 
By Mary Canney. 


CHARACTERS. 
RMN. 5 iiati od so AORTA SER RAS Bell Of Learning 
SIGNAL EOE TRGB ised Nui eS osn saa aovedian Sate Bell Of Discipline 
INN ia aia patna 49-415 9 No a denied seca aise BREA ake Bell Of Order 
RRMNEEIG FRE. NN ois ss ons. eset acon e ee ia ee Bell Of Obedience 


THE CHORUS OF BELLS. 

Scene: A simp.e scene with school building as background, 
or on a stage set for green field or forest. 

(As this is a play suitable for high school, or junior high 
classes, young people of this age discovered in opening scene 
upon the stage, some sitting, some reclining, all in drooping 
positions as if asleep. If costumed, they may ‘wear dark 
brown cambric cloaks and bell shaped caps. Soft music as 
curtain opens, with suggestion of bell notes. In the central 
background, the spirit of the bells stands on watch over the 
sleeping ones. She is clad in white with veil draped about 
head. 

After a pause, September enters sedately. She wears a 
robe of green decked here and there with brown and yellow 
leaves, and high cap of same. She gazes around at the sleep- 
ing ones, but does not see the Spirit of the Bells until the 
latter speakes.) 

SPIRIT OF BELLS: 

September, all hail! Again you are here, 

In beauty arrayed, neath skies blue and clear. 

The eldest, fair daughter of Autumn you stray, 

Bring earth to fulfillment as you pass on your way. 
SEPTEMBER: (in pleased surprise) 

O Spirit of bells, my fond greetings take; 

But why are they sleeping, still silent? ’Tis late 

Youth strays afar; ’tis time they recall 

The wandering idler to Learning’s great hall. 
SPIRIT OF BELLS: 

September is calling. Awaken O Bells! 

Till the myriad tongues brooding Silence dispels. 

Your message proclaim aloud through the air; 

A message to Youth still wandering out there. 
(The Bells still slumber and September moves about urging 
them.) 
SEPTEMBER: 

Still they slumber as if some strange spell were cast, 

Like statues imprisoned in marble so fast. 
SPIRIT OF BELLS: 

A spell has been cast, September, o’er them, 

By that sorceress Summer, that magical queen. 

She willed while she stayed, that Youth, too, should be 

Free to wander with her, to share all her gice; 

To roam through her long sunny hours, and to dream 

In shadowy forests near some singing stream. 
SEPTEMBER: (touching the sleeping Bells as if releasing 
them from enchantment of Summer.) 

Then, Spirit, her spell of enchantment I’ll break. 

O Bells, from your trance I bid you awake; 

Send your voices afar; Youth cannot but hear; 

In tones of common bid him appear. 
(Here the Bells awake and chant in low sleepy tones a refrain 
of— 
BELLS: (sleepily) 

Ding-dong, Ding-dong, Ding-dong, Ding-dong; 
(these are chanted in different tones and may be very musical; 
Continue this chanting for a few seconds, while Bells rise 
from Reclining positions, and stand swaying upon the stage, 
while the tones become louder each repetition. This may be 
very preity tf well done.) 
SEPTEMBER: (pfleased, circling about them.) 

Bells, awaken! I have shaken 

From your bounden tongues the spell; 

Loudly voicing with rejoicing 

To wandering Youth your message tell. 

Summer, winsome and alluring, 

Wingeth to another clime. 

And forsaken Youth still lingers, 

Summon him with pealing chime. 
(The Bells, now fully awake, circle about stage, and form 
picture with one group on right and one on left.) 
FIRST GROUP: (Chanting) 

Ding,-dong! Ding-dong! 

Loudly the Bells are singing a song; 
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Ringing a message so urgent and clear, 
From dreams and from play, O Youth, hasten here; 
Hasten! September is cailing :— 
“To school! To school! she is calling. 
SECOND GROUP: (Jn different tone) 
Ding-dong! Ding-dong! 
Come back you merry lagging one; 
Leave your dreaming and your play; 
Leave your carefree, wandering way; 
Hark! September cails, and so 
Back to school Youth now must go. 
(The Bells circle around again, changing the picture, and 
making effective scene.) 
SPIRIT OF BELLS: (looking off) 
Youth answers not; he must be far away.— 
But, no; down yonder path I see him tripping, 
With flowers woven in many a lovely spray. 
But some one walks beside, and seeks to restrain him :— 
SEPTEMBER: (gazing off with Spirit of Bells.) 
That is the laughing idler, the Spirit of Play. 
(Youth, either as boy or girl dashes in;, he wears a chaplet 
of flowers, and many strands adorn him. By these strands he 
is held by the Spirit of Play, also decked with blossoms but 
fantastically dressed in vari-colored costume after the manner 
of a Pierrot.) 
PLAY: (pleading!y) 
Youth, oh, yet remain with me—a little longer; 
Companions, still, through bright scenes let us stray. 
Leave me not yet, though Summer has departed, 
From these dull clanging Bells, come, let us haste away. 
YOUTH: ( protesting.) 
The sunny hours, O Play, I long to spend with thee; 
The bonny hours of freedom, Oh, that they might never 
end! 
I cannot, for the Bells compel me here; 
I’m sure September set them ringing clear. 
SEPTEMBER: (coming forward.) 
Yes, September set them ringing; But Play need not 
depart; 
She may stay within your calling, but hold the lesser part. 
From Duty you may turn at intervals, and go 
To pass with romping Play a p!easant hour or so. 
YOUTH: (complainingly.) 
Again September, you have broken the majic spell 
Cast by Summer, the enchantress o’er each dictatorial 
Bell; 
Reluctantly I come where I wandered free from care, 
Dreaming in those haunts of Beauty, loitering with Sum- 
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mer fair ;— 

O’er the starry meads and hillsides, into Forests shadowy, 
cool ; 

Not at all times was | dallying; This I we'l can prove to 


you— 
Still a pupil learning daily in another, wondrous school. 
Where Dame Discipline is known not, but all is glad and 
free. 
SPIRIT OF BELLS: (listening to him, now comes forward 
and addresses the Bells. Resenting the manner of Youth.) 
Bells, repeat your noble message to rebellious Youth; 


again; 

How Life alone shall teach the value of this hated dis- 
cipline 

Sing to him of Learning’s power in the great concourse 
of men, 


How through obedience alone, true freedom he’ll attain. 


BELL OF DISCIPLINE (Jn soft singing tone) 
Let me ring out my message; Come, Youth, from your 
play, 
From your idle dreaming, own Discipline’s sway. 
An influence I wield that’s of value untold; 
Its worth you will know when Life doth unfold 
And reveal you its pictures of trial and care, 
That none ere escape as with Time they fare. 
BELL OF ORDER: (circling about Youth.) 
The Bell of Order peals its message far and wide; 
There is a time for everything and a place beside; 
A time for study and for play; a place for book and toy 


From order comes accomplishment; from order comes 


true joy. 
Be punctual in time and place, nor play the laggard’s part; 


Would you attain the wished for goal, be ready at the 


start. 
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BELL OF OBEDIENCE: (Beckoning to Youth) 
Obedience, the law divine; through ages tested, tried; 
The law that wrought such ill on man, because it was 
defied ; 

See through the universe its power; Planets and systems 
swing, 

True to the course appointed by the Creator, the King. 

The fury of the raging sea yields its unbridled will 

To kiss the holy feet of Christ commanding, “Peace, be 
still.” 

Then wisely yield to those who have authority o’er you; 

Obedience is a law supreme, for God has willed it so. 

BELL OF LEARNING: (circling around Youth.) 

O Youth, heed my message! Of Learning I sing. 

Ah! Richer then gold are the treasures I bring. 

No diadem set with jewels most rare, 

With the laurels of Learning can ever compare. 

If taithful to me, such power I'll bestow, 

Companion of wise men and kings you shall go. 

SPIRIT OF BELLS: (advising Youth.) 

Books contain the lore of ages; on their pages it is writ. 
Scientist and seer and poet all bear witness unto it. 

YOUTH: (protesting.) 

Books are not the only teachers; Bells may sometimes 
silent be. 

I have learned some precious lessons that fair Summer 
taught to me. 

Would you hear the wondrous wisdom she has stored 
within my mind, 

Since your noisy tongues were muted, and my books I 
left behind 

LEARNING: 

Tell us, Youth, what have you learned 
Without their guidance true? 

Boastful one, an answer, come 

We ask of you. 


YOUTH: (recalling with animation and Joy.) 
There’s another book not written as is yours in black and 
white; 
It is called the Book of Nature, printed all in colors 
bright. 


Printed in the green of forests; in the silver sheen of sea; 
In the vari-colored flowers blooming in the emerald lea; 
In the gorgeous tints of twilight, in the azure deeps of 
sky ; 
And the lesson all this teaches is,—Praise to God on 
High! 
I have learned the love of Beauty from Summer’s flower- 
starred lea; 
That great law of God, Obedience, learned I also from 
the sea. 
Peace within the tranquil forests did enthrall my worship- 
ping soul, 
Through long sunny hours, Joy beckoned; and I answered 
to her call. 
I have wandered far with Summer; she has been a pleas- 
ant guide, 
Showing me where Beauty lingers, and where Peace and 
Joy abide. 
With her I have danced, responsive to the soaring lark’s 
sweet thrill; 
With her I have gazed in wonder from some proud and 
rugged hill. 
I was restless, I was weary, when she called on me to go, 
But refreshed, enriched with knowledge, School Bells, I 
return to you. 
SEPTEMBER: (thoughtfully.) 
We were wrong; they were not wasted, all those hours 
with Summer spent, 
Yielding to the lure of Beauty, Peace and Joy their 
presence lent; 
Harkening to her call alluring; subject to her siren spell, 
She has shared with you unstinting, all the wonders that 
you tell. 
Priceless were the things she offered, Peace and Joy and 
Harmony, 
Companions of fair Summer, roaming through God’s uni- 
verse,—all three. 
YOUTH: (offering hand to Learning.) 
Learning, take my hand and lead me to your halls so 
stern and bare; 
Open your books, and let me ponder on the wisdom writ- 
(Continued on Page 182) 
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CLASSICS FOR TEACHERS. 
Ann L. Boucher, 
Expert in Elementary Education of the N. C. W. C. 


Pity poor Miss Mary! Would she get those fir trees right? 
It was such a trial to remember them. She stood before her 
class—her first class—to develop her first lesson in the prac- 
tice-teaching course of the training school. The walls of 
the room began to move away, the ceiling began to rise, the 
floor began to sink. Her voice sounded thin and strange in 
the great space. The thirty child-faces became livid spots of 
swaying matter. In the distance her ten classmates melted 
into distorted ugly shapes; in the doorway the Training 
Teacher and her Assistant stiffened into grinning evil spirits. 
Yet somehow her high voice went on and the carefully de- 
tailed lesson on fir trees drew to a close. The walls, floor, 
and ceiling snapped into place, and the buzzing children re- 
turned. But the classmates had changed during the twenty 
minute period. They had become pitying and tender. The 
Training Teacher too was not the same. She had become 
unusually stern. Her Assistant looked unusually thoughtful. 
Miss Mary’s sea sickness returned. She followed the Train- 
ing Teacher into her office which seemed strangly dark. The 
floor was wavy. A distant voice said in penetrating, hard 
tone, “You taught the entire lesson wrong. You had the first 
class of trees confused and naturally all the others followed 
in the wrong place. You taught the entire lesson wrong.” It 
was a pathetically white-faced girl who groped her way out 
into the hall. Up around the ceiling was echoing “Never! 
Never! Never!” She was done. A warm hand took one of 
her cold ones, a strong arm circled her aching back. The 
rich voice of the Assistant was saying, “Come with me for a 
walk. We'll go across the ravine to the woods where we can 
find fir trees growing. We should have told you they are 
there.” Relief came in a flood of tears. 

Is it not true that often a teacher in the elementary school 

undertakes to teach literature for which she has no apprecia- 
tion, a piece of literature which she no more knows nor en- 
joys than Miss Mary knew and enjoyed the fir trees? To 
appreciate the teacher must have rambled, tumbled and stroll- 
ed in the Delightsome Land of Books. This Land becomes 
known to her only after she has come into it again and again. 
Menton Arnold’s Dover Beach to the person who has been 
charmed by its music, its lights and shadows, its melancholy. 
Note the deep response that is awakened. But by her who has 
not experienced the poem a reference to it will be received, at 
best, with civil toleration. Here the speaker is using a foreign 
tongue. Dover Beach is not known and all the genuine ap- 
preciation that might be poured forth would remain un- 
translated until the listening one read and lived the poem. 
To cultivate a fine taste in one who has been starved there is 
only one way—give her food. Give her literature to read. 
Only by experience can the Miss Marys truly know. 
_ It is depressing to hear. the testimony given by librarians 
in the school departments of the public libraries. Invariably 
it comes: “The teachers do not know literature for children. 
They have not read the books that children love.” Gradually 
this truth is forcing its way through the doors of teacher 
training institutions, and courses in Literature for Children 
are being offered. In these courses the best books written 
for children are put within the reach of the student teachers. 
They read the works in order that they may know and ap- 
preciate. In one who thinks at all about this matter the con- 
viction must deepen that an intimate reading of children’s 
literature is the best possible way to create an awakening 
which will generate teaching power in the field of that litera- 
ture. The starved individual cannot teach. 

Literature will deepen the teacher’s religious life. The 
reader following the water fowl as it sails its way through 
the dewy heavens against the rosy depths of the sunset be- 
lieves with Bryant :— 

“He, who from zone to zone 
Guides, through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright.” 
Or with Father Tabb feels :— 
“T see Thee in the distant blue; 
But in the violets dell of dew, 
Behold, I breathe and touch Thee, too.” 
Can anyone falling under the charm of such artists’ fancy 
and images go into the classroom a dusty, dull and upbraid- 
ing pedagogue? 


Social culture may come to the teacher along either of two 
roads—contact with men and women upon the world, or con- 
tact with the people who live upon the printed page. For 
each one of us contact with people of the world is limited. 
There need be no narrowing contact with our friends in 
books. The Bible, Shakespeare, Dickens, Eliot, Hawthorne, 
Irving, reveal to us characters of myriad living in broad time 
and wide space. Friendliness with this host will give smooth- 
ness and polish that even a Jacksonian Democrat should not 
discount. And better than this, it will give to the teacher a 
tact and gentleness with which she can win sympathy and 
confidence. Literature does this by giving one a better under- 
standing of himself and others. Can any teacher be introduc- 
ed to Goldsmith’s school master and not be made a little less 
self-satisfied ? 

“A man severe he was, and stern to view; 

I knew him well, and every truant knew: 

Well had the boding tremblers learn’d to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face; 

Full well they laugh’d with counterfeited glee, 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frown’d. 
Yet was he kind, or, if severe in aught 

The love he bore to learning was in fault. 

The village all declared how much he knew; 
’Twas certain he could write, and ciper too; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And even the story ran that he could guage; 

In arguing, too, the parson own’d his skill, 

For even though vanquish’d he could argue still; 
While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amaz’d the gazing rustics rang’d around; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 

Not only in religious and social life will literature give 
growth. The teacher’s own moral ideas are strengthened and 
shaped by journeys through this land. All of which means 
that the pupils are inspired from the same source—living, 
breathing, acting impersonations of virtues. Literature is an 
inexhaustible reservoir of such examples. Not only children 
are inspired by smarting rebukes to wrong and by impressive 
pictures of nobleness—such rebukes and pictures as are given 
by Homer, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Malory, AEsop, La Fon- 
taine, and many another. 

Need we stop to emphasize the value of literature in giving 
a quick and gentle sense of humor—a kindly humanity that 
may pervade the classroom like a mellow sunshine or that 
may serve to oil the stiff and creaking machinery so that 
grating and harshness disappear? How easy it is for the 
teacher to walk through life too grave or too stern, or, worse 
still, too unpleasant and too fussy. What a grace it is to see 
herself as ludicrous in some of her pet phases. In her 
journey through this Land of Books she will often come upon 
herself in the mirror and stop to laugh. Much quiet merri- 
ment will she have concerning her friends and pupils who are 
also in the mirrors of Bookland. The humor of literature is 
as profound as its tragedy and when the traveler is weary 
and alone it is as elevating. The teacher with a true sense 
of humor cannot be heavy and dull. 

Does not literature carry to the teacher a sympathy with 
the viewpoints and the moods of children? If literature did 
no other thing, could its value be measured? The teacher 
who knows Dicken’s wretched and misunderstood children, 
Martin’s funny, serious little girls, must understand her own 
pupils better. Reading the fairy tales, myths, and legends 
has on the teacher the effect of a magic wand. She wanders 
again the road of childhood and re-lives her delight in fancy 
and wonderment. An important door this one is that litera- 
ture unlocks. 

Each one of us acknowledges without qualification that the 
teacher who thus attains a greater religious, social, and moral 
growth, whose sense of humor is quickened, and whose gift 
to see into the mind of the child is enriched has over the 
teacher lacking these qualifications—the poor Miss Marys—a 
very huge advantage. And how many more advantages than 
those enumerated can each one of us call to mind if we have 
but time! So—Teachers, let us read. 
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SACRED MUSIC IN OUR COLLEGES AND 
SEMINARIES, 
By Rev. F. Jos. Kelly, Mus. Doc. 
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The question is often asked 
! why sacred music does not re- 
| ceive more particular attention 
in our colleges and semina- 
ries? My design is not io 
urge the importance of this 
science, at the expense of any 
other; nor do I mean that it 
should be taught as a branch 
| more important than another. 
ee § Gut | feel that sacred — 
has not hitherto received the 

Rev. ¥. Jos. Kelly attention, which its impor- 
tance in the Christian community demands. Were the 
relation which this sustains towards the church, the 
same as that sustained by painting and drawing, or in- 
deed, any of the fine arts, we should not regard its cul- 
tivation as of so much practical importance as we now 
do. But when we consider that this is a science with 
which all Christendom is concerned, a science which is, 
to a certain extent, connected with the vital piety and 
spiritual growth of all Catholics, more or less, we can- 
not but think it deserving of far more particular atten- 
tion, by those who are to preside over and direct the 
religious affairs of the Church, than it has ever yet re- 
ceived. In this point of view of the subject, it would 
seem strange indeed, that a science whose importance 
is so universally admitted in words, should be held, in 
fact, in so low estimation by Catholics in general, as 
is the science of sacred music. But where is the evi- 
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our colleges and seminaries are the following: 

First, the practical importance which it sustains to 
the Catholic community at large. The other sciences 
have each their appropriate professor, and in this we 
all rejoice. Can it be said that the spiritual, the eter- 
nal interests of the community, are more vitally con- 
cerned with the other sciences than with the science of 
sacred music? Can it be said that this is less essential 
to the prosperity of the Church than the other sciences 
are? Why then shall not the science of sacred music 
take its rank among its kindred sciences, and receive 
that degree of attention which its relative importance 
demands? 

We are aware that the objection may arise, against 
its being made a subject of particular attention in our 
colleges, that the time of the student is already occu- 
pied with the studies of the present course, so that it 
would be impossible to crowd this science into the 
short term of four years, without encroaching too 
much upon some of the other studies. We know that 
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the time of the student is or may be, fully and profit- 
ably occupied with the studies of the present course. 
But that it is so occupied, that a portion of each week 
or day, if you please, might not be profitably spent in 
the study of this science, we do not believe, or that his 
other studies would receive detriment by such a pro- 
cedure. His powers under the present plan may in- 
deed be taxed to the utmost. But may it not be that a 
certain degree of attention to the various branches of 
sacred music would, instead of proving a hindrance to 
his other studies, be of real benefit to them? We have 
heard it remarked by those who have had experience 
that the scholars who have taken lessons regularly in 
music, have excelled in the other branches of study. 

We know indeed, that it has been said, and not 
without some just ground for the remark, that if a 
student in college is distinguished as a musician, it is 
generally his only distinction. But there have been 
and still are exceptions to this remark. With respect 
to those of whom this maxim is true, we think adequate 
reasons may be given to account for such failure in 
their literary or scientific course. One of these is, that 
most of those of whom the remark is true, turn their 
attention to the practice of singing and playing only, 
and not to the study of music as a science. This habit 
is of itself calculated to induce a kind of mental dissi- 
pation, and consequently a dislike for severe and close 
application to study. But had the same persons been 
directed to the study of the science of music, as well as 
to its practice, different results would have been had. 

Again the beneficial effects of singing upon the 
voice is another reason why music should receive more 
particular attention in our colleges and seminaries. It 
is often remarked by teachers of elocution, that music 
and elocution are sister arts; and that the cultivation 
of the,one tends to improve the other. The direct and 
immediate effect produced upon the voice by singing, 
is that of enriching and strengthening its tone, as well 
as of increasing its compass. A rich mellow voice 
possessing at the same time, great strength and com- 
pass, is no ordinary attainment. Nor is it to be ex- 
pected, that these properties in their perfection will in 
all cases be attained, whatever course of instruction is 
adopted. But we feel assured that much may and 
ought to be accomplished under some course of instruc- 
tion. For it cannot have escaped the notice of any one, 
whose attention has been in the least degree awake to 
this subject, how few are the number of good public 
speakers. An unpleasant voice must have its effect 
upon the popular ear, to be a detriment to the subject 
matter of the address. It is not enough to say in 
reply to this, that if the speaker is affected, his hearers 
will be so too. These things, how much soever the 
speaker may feel, will act as so many hindrances to 
prevent him from gaining possession of the hearts of 
his hearers; and to deny this is to contradict the testi- 
mony both of philosophy and of observation. 

Another reason why music ought to have its appro- 
priate professor, is founded on the fact, that collegiate 
students, in passing through their course of education 
generally make little or no real addition to their know]- 
edge of this science. That such is a fact, no one, we 
think, who has had experience on this subject, will 
pretend to deny. Nor is it a difficult matter to account 
for such a result. For in the first place, there is ac- 
cording to the present course of instruction, no portion 
of time assigned for the study of this science to those 
who are so disposed; much less are they favored with 
any oral or practical instruction of any kind, from a 

(Continued on Page 185) 
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KEEPING ON AT HIGH SCHOOL. 
By Denis A. McCarthy, LL.D. 


There are so many imme- 
diate jobs to be had by boys 
and girls finishing the gram- 
mar school period of study, 
that the temptation to go no 
further in school life is great. 

This is where the influ- 
ence of parent or teacher 
can be tactfully brought: to 
bear to create a desire in the 
heart of the young person 
who is thinking of giving up 
study, for a continuance of 

Denis A. McCarthy. that which is about to be so 

lightly surrendered. 

Often, of course, necessity compels young people 
to leave school with no further preparation for life 
than a grammar school education. Family crises, 
temporary hard conditions, may make continued 
study in school an impossibility. There are many 
cases, however, where such conditions do not ob- 
tain, and where, for a mere whim or with the 
thought of immediate wages in mind, and no 
thought of the future, boys and girls limit their 
future development by leaving school at the wrong 
time. It is of such I am writing, and it is to such 
I would recommend the booklet, “Why Graduate?” 
by Dr. A. E. Winship, the widely known Boston 
educator. 

Dr. Winship urges all who can to continue their 
studies on into the high school, and to graduate 
from the high school if at all possible. He urges 
this for the sake of the young people themselves, 
because he sees, after a life-long study of educa- 
tional questions, that, other things being equal, the 
boy or girl with a high school education, is more 
likely to succeed in a large way in life than the 
boy or girl who has left school before graduating. 

There are only two reasons, Dr. Winship thinks, 
that look reasonable why one does not want to go 
to a high school. One is, he says, that you learn 
what you greatly desire to know, better without 
going to a high school or private academy. There 
are cases, the doctor says, in which this is appar- 
ently true, but he has never known of such a case. 





Another is, he says, that the family needs the 
money you can earn. It is not easy to meet this 
objection, says Dr. Winship, but the cases he has 
known simply make this an excuse. Often the 
family gets little if any of the money earned by 
the young person who leaves school too early. : 

Teachers and others who time and time again 
are brought face to face with this problem of young 
people leaving school when they should be continu- 
ing will find some good arguments in the following 
extracts from Dr. Winship’s booklet: 

“In the high school you will study at least four 
subjects at a time and learn practically as much of 
each as you would if you were studying only one. 

“The four studies in the high school are much 
like the rotation of crops. 

“Soil needs a rest after it has produced one crop 
too long, so the mind of youth should not be too 
long on one line of study. 


“Most important is the fact that whatever one 
learns in an institution is a matter of record. It is 
something that is marketable. It is like the pedigree 
of a pure bred animal. There is a guarantee that 
you have successfully mastered a course. A high 
school has a standing that gives to its graduates a 
pedigree.” 

This is about the most practical argument—that 
one’s high school years are a matter of record. 
Aside from the effect of this record on those around 
one, there is always the feeling of power that comes 
to one from having mastered certain subjects. This 
makes strongly for morale in the boy or girl who 
can point to it. It gives one confidence in being 
able to take up and master other tasks in life. 

Of course there are geniuses who somehow or 
other, seem to absorb all knowledge, without con- 
tact with school or college. It is no argument 
against higher education to point to men like Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Such men are exceptions to every 
rule. There are very few of them at any given time 
in any given country. The great mass of mankind 
need to be taught the things that the exceptions 
seem to know by instinct. Hence it would be well 
to set before our young people some of the gates 
closed to them by lack of graduating from a high 
school. Dr. Winship gives the following: 

“If one does not graduate from high school he 
can not go to college. 

“He can not go to a State Normal School in 
most of the states. 

“He can not go to a first class law school. 

“He can not go to a first class medical school. 

“He can not go to a first class dental school. 

“He can not be admitted to a naval school 
of aviation. 

“He can not be admitted to an army aviation 
school. 

“He can not get a first class position in a news- 
paper office. 

“He can not get a place that is open to promo- 
tion in a bank. 

“He can not get a place that is open to promo- 
tion in any railroad office, in any counting room, 
in any business office. 

“One who has not a high school education closes 
many doors in his face. 

“It is an awful thing for a young man or woman 
to deliberately shut and lock all doors to the best 
things in a business and professional life. 

“Over fifty different lines for mechanics are 
closed to boys who have not graduated from high 
school, according to a recent federal list. 

“This list is not prepared in the interest of high 
schools or education, but is what the Bureau of 
Labor says the United States wants by way of 
education in the men it employs. 

“This is generally accepted as desirable by all 
employers of labor.” 

It is always a great pleasure to a teacher to see 
one of her pupils going forward to continue his 
studies. To a Catholic teacher especially there 
ought to be something inspiring in such a sight. 
For upon our educated men and women must we as 
Catholics depend for that leadership in sound think- 
ing and wise living which we ought to aspire to. 

Numbers mean little. Education, character, 
leadership, these are the qualities that count in any 
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community or in any country. 

We like to tell of how marvelously we have in- 
creased here in America, of our churches, our 
schools, our institutions of all kinds. This is very 
well, but do we ever stop to examine our record 
compared with that of other people to see if we have 
even kept pace with the growth of the population 
and of certain elements of the population, in the 
higher walks of life? 

Our boys and girls must be fitted to take their 
proper places in the world. The only way to fit 
them is by education. Thousands of our young 
people who ought to be going on to higher studies 
are dropping out of our schools every year, doomed 
for the most part to take no further step forward in 
education from the place where they halted at the 
end of the grammar school. 

It is greatly to the credit of so many of our boys 
and girls that after they have gone to work they still 
continue to study, using the evening schools as a 
means to attain what they failed to get in the day 
schools. But the number of young men and women 
who have the character and the persistence to do 
this is comparatively small. The great mass remain 
about where they left off. They become hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for the more fortunate 
classes of the community. They are among the 
led, not among the leaders. And very often they 
are led astray, to their detriment and the detriment 
of the Church. 

Nobody recognizes more readily than the writer 
of this article that it is pure waste of time to send 
some young fellows to high school. Incorrigible 
idlers and worse should be sent where they will 
be made to work, but I know of few more pathetic 
things than the sending to work ot young people 
who would continue on at school, and be creditable 
students, if they were allowed to, or if they had 
some one to tell them tactfully and sympathetically 
to keep on at their studies. 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

(Continued from Page 154) 
foreign to us; foreign, also, most of their likes and 
their dislikes. The spectators’ seats are thronged 
with the holy men and the learned men of all the 
ages; our obvious duty, as religious and as educa- 
tors, is to know and love and wholeheartedly play 
the game. 


ROOT THOUGHTS FOR TEACHERS. Of the 
making of educational books there is no end, and we 
rejoice in the iact. For a new book shows at least 
that somebody has a new idea—or thinks he has; it 
shows that somebody’s thought is not frozen stiff. 
But especially to be welcomed are the new books 
that deal with the philosophy of education, with the 
things that our Catholic schools and Catholic teach- 
ers are trying to do, with the considerations that 
must recur from time to time to every earnest re- 
ligious educator. 

Though not a new book in the sense of having 
been recently written—for its author died half a 
century ago and its style is rendered deliciously 
archaic by the “ah’s” and “oh’s” and “let us’s” of 
old style French devotional treatises—‘Considera- 
tions for Christian Teachers” (John Murphy Com- 
pany, Baltimore) is new in the sense of having been 
recently published in English and in the sense of 


putting some very important truths in a new way. 
A one time superior general of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools, the distinguished Brother Philip, 
is set down as the author; and the entire volume is 
eloquent of the spirit of St. John Baptist de la Salle 
and of the ideals of his spiritual children. One of 
the best things about the book, as about 
Brother Philip’s other meditations, is the richness 
and aptness of its scriptural quotations. 

In his introduction, Bishop Shahan wisely says: 
“Compiled from the holiest sources, and saturated 
with the traditions and the skill of two centuries of 
world-wide educational practice, this book is well 
fitted to be a vade-mecum, not alone for the children 
of St. de la Salle, but for all Catholic teachers. Our 
teaching sisterhoods in particular will find it most 
helpful, replete with true wisdom, and with genuine 
insights into the nature and mentality of children 
and youth...... These ‘Considerations’ deserve the 
widest recognition and are quite worthy the atten- 
tion of all Catholic teachers; men and women, re- 
ligious and secular.” 


THE THOUGHT OF HEAVEN. Short-sighted 
critics have censured the religious man because, as 
they put it, he evades the problems of this world 
by dreaming about the glories of the next. They 
insist that his absorption in spiritual things par- 
alyzes his powers for effective living and effective 
service. “Live here and now, work here and now,” 
they tell him, “and don’t bother about Heaven until 
you get there. Never cross a bridge till you come 
to it.” 

What has not occurred to such superficial observ- 
ers is this: Oftentimes a man lives more richly and 
works more zealously and serves more efficiently in 
this life because he yearns for eternal bliss, because 
he meditates on Heavenly things, because he com. 
munes with God; he is a good citizen of earth 
because he aspires to be a good citizen of Heaven. 

That able novelist, Mr. W. B. Maxwell, in his 
potent story, “Glamour,” gives us a picture of a 
group of army officers gathered around a gramo- 
phone in a wretched cottage kitchen one February 
night in France. They were all heartily sick of the 
seemingly endless war with its misery and hard- 
ship, and as record after record was played they 
grew more and more homesick. And then the 
machine played, “Home, Sweet Home.” Says Mr. 
Maxwell: 

“And strangly, wonderfully, this song of all others 
did not make you want to be at home. It made you 
want to be here—to fight for home—to die for home 
—but never to see it again till the cause was won. 
All their faces had changed. When Vaile looked 
around at them he saw that all felt what he felt, all 
were vibrating in the same way.” 

_And so singularily wise, even from the limited 
viewpoint of worldly wisdom, were the founders of 
our teaching institutes when they insisted that you 
and I should devote several hours each day to the 
contemplation of Heavenly things, to prayer and to 
aspiration. We are better teachers, better students, 
better men and women by reason of the time we 
spend in the chapel. For, like those soldiers in 
France, we want to finish our job, to do our bit, so 
that we can go Home. 
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THE MEANNIG OF LITERATURE. 

(Continued from Page 156) 
with the flair of his mood and personality, it fol- 
lows that literature is a human document at once 
general and particular. The great book is a world 
in little, for the life of all humanity throbs in its 
pages; and the great book is at the same time some- 
thing specific and unique, for it enshrines likewise 
the reactions to human experience of an individual 
mind and heart unusually keen and responsive. The 
classical writer—that is, the writer whose work is 
recognized as a faithful portrait of human experi- 
ence as an object of intrinsic and surpassing beauty 
and an original contribution to the philosophy of 
living—is necessarily endowed in a high degree with 
the faculty of expression. He probably knows life 
better than we do and sympathizes with it more 
keenly; but his distinctive trait is that he is artic- 
ulate, that he is able to tell what he knows and to 
record what he feels. He transmits a significant 
message “along the slender wires of speech.” The 
ordinary man may know life profoundly and may 
feel keenly its tragedy, its comedy, its sublimity, 
its beauty; but he lacks the ability to express his 
intellectual and emotional reactions in words 
fraught with conviction and aesthetic appeal. To 
revert to our earlier illustration, the lovelorn Joan 
may experience a very deep and genuine affection 
for the Darby of her heart; but when she seeks to 
record her emotions she evolves a screed positively 
grotesque in its clumsiness and inadequacy; but 
Mrs. Browning, moved and stirred by a similarly 
profound and authentic passion, is able to make her 
mood manifest and contagious in the delicate and 
touching sonnets that throb from her pen. For 
Mrs. Browning not only has something important 
to say about a given aspect of life, but likewise 
knows how to say it in words that delight us by 
reason of their beauty and convince us. by reason of 
their essential truth. 

The role of literature in life and the procedure of 
the literary artist may be hinted at in allegory. Five 
men were present at the creation of the world: The 
philosopher, the scientist, the business man, the 
saint and the poet. And when God said, “Let there 
be light” and all things were made, each of the five 
men thought within himself. And the philosopher 
said, “Why has this thing been done?” And the 
scientist said, “How has this thing been done?” And 
the business man said, “Let me have it.” And the 
saint said, “Lo, I will strive to unite myself for ever 
and ever with Him who has done these things, for 
He is the Infinite Goodness and the ultimate con- 
solation of my heart.” But the poet pondered deep- 
ly and said low to himself, “These things are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful”; and then going forth he made 
worlds of his own. And he fashioned his creations 
in living words, and he ceased not to sing for a 
mighty impulse urged him ever on. And after many 
years the poems of his making were scattered even 
to the four corners of the earth. ‘And the philoso- 
pher found some of the poet’s songs, and he said, 
“These songs help me to see why the world was 
made.” And the scientist found some of the poet’s 
songs, and he said, “These songs are of a truth most 
skilfully constructed.” And the business man 
























































































































BOOKS AND MATERIALS WIDELY USED IN 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


For Primary and Grammar Grades 


THE MASTERY OF WORDS 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL EDITION 
A Speller by Sarah Louise Arnold 
Book One—Grades One to Five........++.++++ $0.60 
Book Two—Grades Six to Eight............. 60 
In addition to the material in the regular edition, 
this Catholic School Edition of The Mastery of Words 
contains special material prepared by Rev. Charles F. 
McEvoy, Superintendent of Schools of the Diocese of 
Syracuse so that the children in their spelling period 
may have the opportunity for drill in the meaning, use 
and spelling of those words frequently used in their 
religious training. 


THE SEE AND SAY PHONETIC SERIES 
The Royal Road to Reading 
Sarah Louise Arnold and Others 





Bee Giid’ Gav Doce icc taccesiceasacscees $0.65 
eer AMO DOM Eis 6 ccsvcsnwsesecercens 65 
See gue say Book Te 6 6.6 s6sce0s cc ctvewsdic 65 
See and Say Manual Book !..... 00.20: -90 net 
See and Say Manual Book II............. .90 net 
See and Say Manual Book III............ .90 net 


These books standardize the teaching of phonetics 
in the first three grades, giving the child extraor- 
dinary power in word-mastery for reading and 
spelling. They provide a complete course in the 
mechanics of reading and can be used with any 
series of basal readers. They are in use in thou- 
sands of places as basal texts including Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh, Rochester, 
ete., tc. : 

THE SEE AND SAY TEACHERS’ MANUALS 

Develop the lessons in detail, and provide more 
correlated material for story telling, picture study, 
seat work, dramatization, games, dictation and spell- 
ing work than has ever before been gathered to- 
gether for the help of primary teachers. These 
Manuals furnish a liberal education in applied prim- 
ary methods and should be on every primary 
teacher’s’ desk. 

THE IROQUOIS OUTLINE MAPS FOR 
GEOGRAPHY 
With definite and full directions for their use. 
Size 81% inches x 11 inches. 

These maps have been prepared with the greatest 
care, are printed on a fine quality of bond paper, 
suitable for ink, and are put up in pads of forty 
with a protective cover. A set of lessons for each 
continent, based on these outline maps and printed 
on the inside covers of these pads, provides a com- 
plete course in geography and presents a teaching 
method which arouses a genuine interest in the 


subject. Pupils really enjoy geography when | 


taught by this method. 


Rinsted states, pad. of 40 MAPS... 6.005 c0ecee cs $0.50 
North America, pad of 40 maps............... 50 
South America, pad of 40 maps.............6. 50 | 
Pues OOG OSU DURGA 6 <6 05 sikccscacesecesees 50 
PISCE, DOG OF 40 MADR occ ccc cc ccccccdsccccens -50 
Australia, including the Philippine Islands, pad 

eI ee oar anid Vea TURO ORK ODER OY OREES 4 
The World (Mercator), pad of 40 maps...... .50 
New England States, pad of 40 maps.......... 50 
Pennsylvania, pad of 40 maps.......0..esceses -50 
New Jersey; pad of 40 maps... 6... cc ccscccess 50 
OW LOL, Dad OF 40 MIGDE ise ccisic cc cvcin tenes 50 
The New Map of Europe, pad of 30 maps, 


Pe ee ca oie eRe RSNA Cea eae Kas -50 


There is a discount of 20% from the above prices if 
orders are given in quantities of ten or more. There 
is no discount from prices marked net. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: Syracuse, N. Y. 
Chicago Office New York Office 
1811 Prairie Ave. 358 Fifth Ave. 
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found some of the poet’s songs, and he 
said, “These songs I can sell to my fel- 
low men and thereby make much 
money.” And the saint found some of 
the poet’s songs, and he said, “These 
songs are truly beautiful things, for the 
soul of them is the Infinite Beauty after 
Whom my spirit yearns.” And _ the 
poet’s songs echoed in the ears of many 
men as the singer wandered down the 
byways of the world. And lovers heard 
them, and they loved the more; and 
haters heard them, and they hated less; 
and falling upon the hearts of the joy- 
ous, those songs multiplied the-joy; and 
upon the hearts of the sorrowing, and 
their sorrow was not without hope. 
And after many years the poet ceased 
to. sing; but the children of men said 
unto themselves: “Verily, his songs shall 
endure forever, for they are true an:l 
beautiful, and they tell us that which we 
ourselves do know.” 


Editorial Comment. 


(Continued from Page 160) 
most closely associated with modern 
civilization, Latin would be about the 
best of choices. With some readily 
made changes, it would be more easy 
to acquire Latin than any purely in- 
vented language, and how facile would 
be the work of fitting into its vocabu- 
lary new words expressing modern 
needs, notions, things and ideas, is 
sufficiently shown by the Latin of the 
Middle Ages and by the growth of 
French and Spanish upon a Latin 
groundwork. 

“Nobody could be jealous of Latin, 
its adoption would confer no particu- 
lar advantage upon anybody, and its 
acquirement by those before ignorant 
of it would open up to them a wonder- 
ful ancient literature and the influences 
of an ancient culture, a result in itself 
not undesirable in these balance-need- 
ing days. 

Perhaps the adoption of Latin would 
savor too much of Rome and Catholic 
liturgy to suit these erudite gentlemen! 


THE MESSAGE OF THE BELLS. 
(Continued from Page 174) 
Open your books, and let me ponder 
on the wisdom written there. 
For you said that Life demands it, 
and you make her reason clear; 
‘From the lore of sage and scholar, 
for Life’s needs I must prepare. 
Still the influence of Summer in my 
heart long, long shall dwell, 
Though I turn with true Obedience 
to the message of the Bell. 
SEPTEMBER: (taking Youth by the 
hand, and leading him to Spirit of Bells.) 
Spirit of the Bells, I leave him to 
your tender kindly care, 
Guide him in the ways of learning 
that for Life he may prepare. 
(to Spirit of Plays) 
Come, Play; in the distance tarry, 
till for respite brief, he may 
From his studies seek, and with you 
while a pleasant hour away. 
SPIRIT OF BELLS: 
And my Bells, repeat your message, 
the ears of Youth assail 
With the precepts wise of Learning, 
that o’er Life he shall prevail. 
(The play ends with Bells in pretty 
dance circling around Youth, singing 
stanza of song and repeating the refrain 
of Ding-dong.) 
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TABLEAU: 

(Youth and Spirit of Bells in Center— 
September and Play at left of stage— 
four special Bells at right—and others 
grouped around in rear.) 


CURTAIN. 


TWENTY-FIVE BOOKS FOR A 
ONE-ROOM SCHOOL. 


The librarians and teachers of the 
United States at the recent conferences 
of the American Library Association 
and the National Education Association 
selected by ballot a list of good books 
for a one-room. school, comprising 
twenty-five books for children in grades 
one to eight. 

‘‘Little Wisconsin’’, by Louise M. Alcott, 
comes first in the list chosen by libra- 
rians and first on the list chosen by 
teachers. 

Following this on both lists were 
“Alice’s Adventure in Wonderland’ and 
“Through the Looking Glass’’, by Lewis 
Carrol; ‘‘Robinson Cruso”’, by Defoe: 
“Tom Sawyer’, by Mark Twain, and 
“Treasure Island’, by Stevenson. 

The other books which appear on the 
joint list are: 

Nicolay—Boys’ Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

Kipling—Jungle Book. 

Andersen—Fairy Tales. 

Aesop’s Fables. 

Pyle—Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. 

Stevenson—Child’s Garden of Verses. 

Lamb—Tales from Shakespeare. 

Arahjan Nights. 

Malory—Boys’ King Arthur. 

Van Loon—Story of Mankind. 

Wiggin—Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 

Stevenson, Burton E.—Home Book of 
Verse for Young Folks. 

Dickens—Christmas Carol. 

Irving—Rip Van Winkle. 

Mother Goose. 

Dodge—Hans Brinker. 

Hagedorn — Boys’ Life of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Hawthorne—W onderbook. 

Seton—Wild Animals I Have Known. 

Spyri—Heidi. 

Three books selected by the teachers 
but not included on the combined list 
are: 

Riis—The Making of an American. 

Baldwin—Fifty Famous Stories. 

Eggleston—Stories of Great Americans. 

Three books selected by the librarians 
and not included on the joint list were: 

Dickens—David Copperfield. 

Grimm—Household Stories. 

Wyss—Swiss Family Robinson. ; 

That teachers are eager to get this 
list as an aid in making their selection 
of books, is indicated by the inquiries 
that have been coming in from all parts 
of the United States to the Chicago 
headquarters office of the American 
Library Association. 


IS YOUR LIBRARY ORGANIZED 
FOR EDUCATION? 


The American Library Association 
believes that every student from the 
elementary school through the univer- 
sity should learn to use and appreciate 
books and libraries, not only that he 
may study to advantage in school, but 
also that he may continue through adult 
life to benefit from the resources of 
libraries. 

To accomplish this there should be a 
supervisor of school libraries in every 
state and province, and a school librarian 
or supervisor for every school system 
—city, county, township or district. 

The Association recommends as a 
minimum standard that there be at least 
one full-time school librarian for an en- 
rollment of 1,0000 elementary and high 
school pupils. 


$300,000 
SISTERS OF CHARITY 
OF PROVIDENCE 
6% First Mtge. Bonds 


Due 1 to 10 years 
Denominations $1,000, $500 
Interest and principal payable in New York 
City and Chicago. Security consists of two 
hospitals and school valued at $900,000, 
having excellent management and income. 
Price to Yield 6% 


Write for information or reserve bonds 
subject to investigation. 


FERRIS & HARDGROVE 


Investment Bonds 
Paulsen Building 


Spokane, Wash. 


HOW TO TEACH 
PRIMARY NUMBER 


By 
JOHN C. STONE 


Author of The Teaching of Arithmetic, 
Stone Junior High School Mathematics- 
Co-author Stone-Mills Arithmetics, 
Algebras and Geometries. 


Since so much of the work of the prim- 
ary grades is independent of a textbook, 
this book is prepared as a course of study 
and a manual for the teacher of the first 
four grades. Carefully planned directions 
as to how to treat the three phases of 
the subject—presentation, drill, and appli- 
cations, Not only shows how to present 
the fundamental facts and processes, but 
also provides well-graded drills that will, 
if followed, insure proper attention to all 
facts of each series. Games and other 
devices best suited to the special facts 
under consideration are given. Many 
typical problems are given and many 
sources of problem material suggested. 


Price $1.32 Postpaid 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


Room 801 623 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


~— fate} =) 4 
STEAMERS 








Milwaukee--Muskegon 





DALY sailings. Express 

passenger and freight 
service. Autos carried, bag- 
gage checked. Good Meals. 


From Milwaukee—Muskegon $4 
Milwaukee—Grand Rapids $5 


Leave 11:15 A. M. daily, standard time 


Docks West Water St. at 
Buffalo Bridge, Milwaukee 


Downtown Office 
Travel Bureau of The City Bank 
181-7 Second Street 





neeecnt maces: 
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TEACHER, TEACHING, AND TAUGHT. 
“Doce me, Domine, ut ceteros doceam.” 
Sister Marie Paula, S. C., Ph. D. 


If we accept Shakespeare’s dictum “Things bad 
begun, make strong themselves by ill,” (Macbeth, 
Act III, Scene 11), why not admit the converse of 
the proposition and hold that things well begun 
make strong themselves by good? Solid founda- 
tions are required for high buildings, intellectual as 
well as material. 

September is preeminently a season of beginnings 
in matters educational. New schools are ipened, 
new classes formed, new members admitted to the 
teaching corps, new methods tried out on new 
pupils. Even where schools and classes and teach- 
ers and methods and pupils are not new, the schoo! 
year at least is, and teachers who are worth while 
are eager to find new ways of doing the old work 
so that it may be better than it has ever been in the 
past. Few teachers are so self-satisfied as to think 
that they have attained perfection in their art; 
fewer still are unwilling to use such helps as may 
bring them nearer this perfection’s goal. 

The problem of education might be considered as 
a triangle made up of the three sides teacher, teach- 
ing and taught. Just as in the geometrical figure 
the three sides must be considered not only indi- 
vidually but also in their relations and adjustment, 
so too must the three factors in education have, be- 
sides certain individual qualities, proper adjustment 
and relations. 

Considered in the order of importance, the teacher 
naturally comes first. There are many qualities 
that the teacher should possess but perhaps the 
most important might be summed up under the two 
general headings of personality and preparedness. 
We would understand personality to include attrac- 
tiveness, adaptability and activity; preparedness to 
include study, self-knowledge and self-control. 

For the ; sake of convenience, we shall apply all 
that we say to the woman teacher ; ; conscious too, 
perhaps, that it would be presumptuous for a mere 
woman to offer suggestions to men. 

Coming back to the question of personality, just 
what do we mean by attractiveness? The dictionary 
furnishes a very satisfactory definition: the power 
of drawing to, or toward. This power is so neces- 
sary to the teacher that lacking it, though well 
equipped in other respects, she can scarcely meet 
with any marked success. Beauty of face and form 
are powerful assets but not essential factors of this 
attractiveness, else would it go hard with many of 
us teachers; yet there is a certain beauty of counten- 
ance, independent of regular features, always found 
in the attractive teacher. The kindling of the eye 
that denotes interest, the smile of sympathy or en- 
couragement, the glance of pity or of praise; in a 
word all such changes of expression as enable us to 
glimpse the beauty of the soul; these constitute the 
sine qua non of attractiveness and are within the 
reach of all, though our features lack regularity and 
our form shows neither symmetry nor grace. 

From face and form one naturally passes to man- 
ner, and here attractiveness finds full scope for its 
display. Simplicity, cordiality, friendliness,—all of 
them tempered by the quiet dignity that precludes 


familiarity, these surely form the hall-mark of the 
attractive teacher. She is ready to share both joy 
and sorrow, her censure has no sting of sarcasm, 
her praise is free from fulsome flattery. As a Cath- 
olic teacher, moreover, she is not content with 
drawing her pupils to herself but she seeks ever to 
draw them to the end for which they were created, 
the praise and reverence and love of their Creator. 

Second only to attractiveness, we hold the teach- 
er’s adaptability, her power of suiting herself to 
pupils of every kind. The lack or the possession of 
this gift of adaptability, for gift it surely is, might 
well be called the shibboleth of teachers. Let us 
try to prove this statement by some examples. 

Suppose we take a college graduate who has won 
her degree, cum laude perhaps, and who now begins 
to teach. She has a class of secondary or high 
school pupils and she discourses very learnedly, 
couching the explanations of her subject matter in 
terms that often need explaining. Is her knowledge 
sound? Yes. Are her explanations clear? To 
those who have reached her own intellectual plain, 
yes; but not to her pupils. She is simply not adapt- 
ing herself. Or again, let us take any teacher, with 
or without a degree, and place her in any school. 
Last year her methods of teaching proved most suc- 
cessful; this year she has pupils of an entirely dif- 
ferent calibre and the same methods do not succeed. 
If she is adaptable, she will change the methods to 
suit the pupils; if she is not, she will cling to the 
methods and her work will be a failure. To a certain 
extent, the ideal teacher adapts herself to each pupil, 
studies his individuality, learns his strong and his 
weak points; thus, like a successful general, she 
gains entrance into the fortress of the pupil’s inner 
self, not that she may take possession of this fort- 
ress, but only that she may show the pupil how to 
render it impregnable to the assaults of ignorance 
and vice. 

Activity is a third requisite for the really com- 
petent teacher; not the physical activity which fre- 
quently degenerates into fussing and nagging, but 
the mental activity which keeps her abreast of the 
times and leads her to work with her pupils as wellas 
to make them work. Work with them but never for 
them, in the sense of doing what they ought to do. 

We recall a language teacher of our early days 
who so invariably rendered our English into the 
language he was teaching that many of us never 
bothered translating for ourselves; we simply wait- 
ed for the recitation periods, wrote down the pro- 
fessor’s translations, memorized them when the 
time came for examination, and passed the examina- 
tion, most of us successfully, many with flying 
colors. As to whether or not we mastered the 
language,—well, for the sake of the professor we 
prefer to leave that question unanswered. 

Without actually doing the pupil’s work, how- 
ever, one may work with him in many ways that 
will produce most favoroble results. He can be 
taught how to study, shown that while certain parts 
of his lesson call for small efforts, other parts re- 
quire long and careful conning; above all he can be 
made to see that his work is worth while, that the 
mere laboring makes for his mental development, 
irrespective of immediate success or failure. 

(To be concluded in October Issue) 
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TEACHING CATECHISM. 
By Brother Bernardine, F. S. C. 


In all our Catholic Schools and colleges the study 
and teaching of the Christian Doctrine rightly holds 
the place of honor among the subjects of instruction 
and is quite properly regarded as the primary obli- 
gation of every Christian teacher. 

From the nature of the subject matter treated in 
the catechism and the intimate relations it bears to 
the moral and spiritual development of the young, 
one may readily conclude that those who are charg- 
ed with the duty of teaching the Christian Doctrine 
should bring to their task those qualities of personal 
character and professional fitness which are requisite 
to success in teaching of catechism as in the teach- 
ing of any other scholastic subject, and in addition 
to those general qualifications, the special kind and 
degree of ability which mark the really competent 
teacher of the Christian Doctrine. 

The chief characteristic of this ability is the 
power of arousing the attention and maintaining 
the interest of the pupils from the beginning to the 
end of each successive catechism period. The ex- 
ercise of this power makes unusual demands upon 
the moral as well as the mental resources of the 
teacher. To meet these demands, the teacher must 
not only have a profound knowledge of the subject- 
matter and a ready command of the text formulas, 
but also a wide range of illustrative material gather- 
ed from personal experience, observation, and read- 
ing, and the special ‘knack’ of selecting from this 
mass of material only those things that may serve 
to clarify the meaning of the text and thus bring it 
within the grasp of the learner’s mind. 

The degree of practical skill which the teacher 
has in the application of the special ability just re- 
ferred to is the main criterion of the success which 
he or she may hope to attain in the teaching of 
catechism. Granting, then, that the teacher pos- 
sesses the happy knack of interesting the pupils in 
the study of the catechism, he has, in that ability, an 
excellent help in the prosecution of the principal 
task set before him. This task is nothing less than 
that of developing in the pupils the primary intui- 
tions and the acquired ideas they may have respect- 
ing God, the soul, right and wrong, the external 
world of men and things, the origin of themselves 
and their fellow creatures, the meaning of life and 
the final end for which all things exist. To har- 
monize these fundamental intuitions with the truths 
of Divine Revelation and thereby prepare the minds 
and hearts of the young for learning the meaning of 
the mysteries of Faith and appreciating the evi- 
dences of God’s goodness, mercy and power mani- 
fested therein, is no small part of that difficult, but 
most profitable, task. Besides this necessary pre- 
liminary work, there remains the longer and more 
arduous task of unfolding the moral and religious 
content of the Christian Doctrine with the intimate 
relations it bears to every thought, word and action 
of every human being, and the personal obligations 
it imposes with respect to God, to oneself and to 
neighbors. Here, too, comes the further task of incul- 
cating the practice of the Christian virtues of humil- 
ity, patience, self-denial, meekness under provocation 
to anger, forbearance under injuries, love in requital 
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for hatred, kindness and mercy in payment for 
cruelty and injustice. Add to these truths and 
principles so little flattering to human pride, so con- 
tradictory of man’s natural impulses and inclina- 
tions, the imperative duties of external worship and 
internal sacramental purification which the Church 
requires of its members, all of which duties the 
teacher must clearly explain and induce the pupils 
to fulfill, and it will be readily seen that no other 
subject in the school curriculum makes so large a 
draft upon the teacher’s ingenuity and teaching skill 
as does the right teaching of the catechism. 

As proof of the fact that this last statement is 
literally true, let us consider briefly the question of 
motivation as related to the actual work of teach- 
ing catechism. In teaching the other subjects of 
the program, as Mathematics, History, Language 
and the Sciences, the attention and interest of the 
learners can be easily secured, because these sub- 
jects can be shown to have a direct and definite con- 
nection with the present and future temporal well- 
being of the individual in the social sphere and in 
the business or the professional world in which he 
will most likely have a place and rank correspond- 
ing with his interest in and application to the 
secular studies he has in hand. 

In the teaching of catechism, however, the 
teacher cannot resort to this field of motivation; 
for, the very nature of the subject-matter he pre- 
sents to the learner, excludes those worldly wise 
considerations and stimulating thoughts which are 
suggested both to teachers and pupils while they 
are engaged with the secular branches of instruc- 
tion and thus make easy a task which holds out as 
the chief inducement to complete it well, the pleas- 
ing prospect of wealth, success, and happiness 
crowning an honorable business or professional 
career in this earthly life. 

It is not indeed that the subject-matter of the 
catechism does not present certain elements of 
interest equally as potent, or perhaps even more 
petent than those found in other matters of instruc- 
tion. But, for all that, it still remains true in prac- 
tical pedagogy as in theoretical psychology that the 
ordinary subjects that make up the school course 
in the high school and college as well as the grade 
school, ordinarily command a more sustained atten- 
tion and abiding interest on the part of the learners 
than does the most important subject of the whole 
curriculum, the Christian Doctrine. I say ‘ordi- 
narily,’ for exceptions there are, though rare indeed, 
and found only in that select class of Christian 
teachers who have developed a high degree of skill 
in the art of questioning joined to extensive 
catechetical knowledge and a loving devotion to the 
holy work entrusted to them. All experienced teach- 
ers of catechism as well as novices in the work know 
how the pupils react to the catechism lesson during 
the daily period assigned to it. Some are attentive, 
some listless; others are alert, ready to answer and 
equally ready to question; still others there are who 
rarely answer correctly and seem to be quite dull 
of comprehension even after the teacher has taken 
great pains to simplify the matter in hand; then 
there are certain others who are restless and evi- 
dently Ul at ease throughout the whole or the 
gieater part of the lesson. 
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All these symptoms and signs of the greater or 
less degree of personel fitness to profit by the 
instruction given, the observant teacher knows to 
be the reflex of the limitations which the subject- 
matter of the instruction imposes with respect to 
the kind of motivation that is available and useful 


in the teaching of other subjects, but cannot be‘ 


effectively employed in the teaching of the Christian 
Doctrine. These limitations with respect to the 
field of catechetical instruction should be mentally 
recognized as intrinsic to the matter studied and 
taught, but not as necessarily imposing the penalty 
of teaching a subject devoid of real interest. 

The catechism lesson can be made the most 
interesting of the daily lessons; but, it can be made 
such only by the teacher who can supply the proper 
stimuli to the pupil’s interest by appealing to the 
better instincts and nobler emotions of his nature, 
and by cultivating his expanding moral percepts and 
his religious ideas and sentiments thro’ the word 
pictured exemplars of virtuous living found in every 
page of the Old and the New Testament, especially 
in the Gospel narrative, in the history of the Church, 
and in the biographies of God’s special friend and 
servants, holy men and women, the accomplished 
models of the moral and religious perfection pro- 
posed to every Christian who desires and wills to 
become a true disciple of Christ. 


SACRED MUSIC IN OUR COLLEGES AND 
SEMINARIES. 
Continued from Page 178) 

professor or suitabie person. We would not be thought 
to impute to any class of men personally, the causes of 
the present condition of music in our country. We are 
well aware, and we think it must appear equally evi- 
dent to others, from what has been said above, that, 
with desires however strong to gain a competent 
knowledge, both practical and scientific, of sound 
music, no one class of men could have accomplished 
anything under the present course of study pursued in 
our colleges and seminaries of learning. Still we be- 
lieve that those in authority feeling as they must the 
evils of this neglect, and having it in their power, by 
their influence, to effect a revolution in this matter, 
they will suffer an appeal like the present, in behalf 
of sacred music. We hope we shall not have spoken 
in vain; but that an effort, at least, may soon be made, 
to place this science in its proper rank. 


FOR THE STORY HOUR. 
The Adorable Sister Alicia. 
(Continued from Page 170) 

Have you in your exuberance of pleasure seeking, 
observed the rules of the school, or have you, outside 
this class room, been breakers of the rules; and by so 
doing rank with those not recognizing authority. 

Your parents, because of the good reports of your 
studies, believe you to be honest, law abiding students. 
Are you? Do you belong to the majority of the mob 
crowd followers, or are you in the minority of leaders, 
honest upholders of authority?” Pausing to note the 
effect of her words, ringing with strength of dominant 
power, and knowing she had convinced them, she 
quietly added: “Let your future actions answer me. 
We will now have Spalding.” A sigh from the tense 
class, a whispered “Wasn’t she great?” And the Ador- 


able Sister Alicia knew that her class had ceased to be 
the “Unspeakable.” 





POPULAR 
EDUCATOR 


A Magazine for Teachers of 
Grammar Grades 


THE PROJECT METHOD 


It seems to meet the needs of country and city equally well, 
and both country and city teachers seem equally successful 
in presenting the projects. 


So look for all sorts of projects next season in geography, 
arithmetic, history, English, industrial arts, ete. If you 
have been reading the articles by a “School Librarian,’’ you 
will know that the English department next year will be 
altogether unusual, and close to the daily experience of boys 
and girls. 


“Story Telling as a Basis for Orai English’’—is not that 
a suggestive title? But not more so than the matter, for 
which Miss Hattie Hawley is responsible. 


The country teacher will like the projects in Agriculture, 
which will run through the year, and are written by a 
Western teacher who knows the farmer’s point of view. 


Both country and city teachers will like the geography 
and arithmetic projects that we are planning, and so will 
those in junior high schools, to whom this method of teach- 
ing is particularly applicable. 


THE ENGLISH EXCHANGE 


We urge that all contribute to the English Exchange 
pages. The very interesting school papers that have been 
coming to us lately are convincing proof of the stimulating 
effect of the project on the teaching of English. Next year 
we want more of them. 


CIVICS 


Every month there will be a _ short, practical talk on 
civics, containing essential information that boys and girls 
should have before leaving school. 


The writer is a-.genius at making such facts clear and 
interesting. 


Subscription Price, $2.00 per year—Both Papers for $3.80 


To those who wish to subscribe for both PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION and POPULAR EDUCATOR, they will be sent for 
$3.80. 


ORDER BLANK 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
2457 Prairie Avenue, Cnicago, IIl. 


, $2.00 PRIMARY EDUCATION 
Enclosed find g3'gq Please send DRIMARY EDUCATOR 


for one year, beginning September, 1922. 


(Cross off the one not wanted, unless both are wanted.) 
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Stars. 
Stories of American History. By 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Illustrated 


Broad Stripes and Bright 


by Power O’Malley. Cloth, 241 
pages. Price, $1.50 net. Milton 
Bradley Company, Springfield, 
Mass. 


Is there any better way of instilling 
patriotism into young Americans than 
by teaching them the history of their 
country? In this book the main 
events in the life of the nation, from 
the landing of the Pilgrims to the war 
with Germany are made texts for 
stirring and picturesque narratives, 
told in simple words and sure to 
make a lasting and wholesome im- 
pression on the minds of youthful 
readers. The author believes that the 
development of the American people 
may be set forth as one of the most 
vivid panoramas ever known, and that 
material for character building is sup- 
plied by the biographies of American 
heroes. She has performed her task 
in the spirit of this conviction, and 
the result is a book that will do good. 


The Nature Notebook Series. Notes 
on ‘Common Animals. By Anna 
Botsférd Comstock. Stiff paper 
covers, 125 pages; with outline 
drawings of 34 common animals by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes. Price, 30 
cents net. The Comstock Publish- 
ing Company, Ithaca, New York. 
These books, adaptable to field 

work in any part of the,country, will 

be found to possess inspirational as 
well as practical value for nature 
study clubs and for schools of all 
grades. Among the animals sketched 
in the notebook under review are the 
chipmunk, the rabbit, the gopher, the 
muskrat, the squirrel, the goat, the 
cow and the opossum. The question 
formulas direct observation to each 
animal’s essential characteristics, and 

the use of the blank pages gives im- 

proving practice in descriptive writ- 

ing. 


College and Commonwealth. By 
John Henry MacCracken, President 
of Lafayette College. Cloth, 420 
pages. Price, The Century 
Company, New York City. 

Born in Vermont, growing up in 
Toledo, Pittsburgh and New York, 
and qualified to write on educational 
topics by more than twenty years of 
experience as a college executive in 
Missouri, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, it is a matter of course that 
President MacCracken is equipped 
with first-hand opinions and_ finds 
ideas to advance on a variety of sub- 
jects that will command attention. 
Without agreeing with him at all 
points, educators desiring to keep in 
touch with contemporaneous thought 
regarding policies that should prevail 
in the new era following the World 
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War will be interested in what he 
says. Of one fundamental verity he 
is profoundly convinced—-the hollow- 
ness of education without religion. 
But Professor MacCracken’s volume 
is not an exhaustive treatise on the 
subject set forth in its title. It is a 
sheaf of occasional addresses. The 
timeliness of its topics in some in- 
stances is more obvious than the fi- 
nality of its conclusions. 


Life of Saint Mary Alacoque. By Rt. 
Rev. E. Bougaud, D. D., Bishop of 
Laval. Cloth, 388 pages. Price, 
$2.75 net. Benziger Brothers, New 
York. 

The task divinely given to Saint 
Margaret Mary was thai of finishing 
the work begun by Saint Francis de 
Sales and his great co-operatrix Saint 
de Chantal. Her Life as portrayed 
by the devout author is a narrative re- 
plete with spiritual interest and in- 
spiration. 


The Flame Fiend. A Text-book on 


Fire Prevention. By Hallis  L. 
Jameson, Formerly State Super- 
visor of English, Austin, Texas. 
Cloth, 181 pages. Price, . Allyn 





and Bacon, New York. 

The object of this book is to enlist 
the attention of children of school age 
in the subject of fire prevention, with 
a view of effecting by the aid of the 
rising generation a reform of careless 
national habits which cause an abso- 
lute destruction of $360,000,000 worth 
of property every year, besides in- 
volving suffering and loss of life ter- 
rible to contemplate, and comparable 
only to the calamity of war. Putting 
his ingenuity to work, the author has 
cast his argument in the form of a 
story certain to appeal to the interest 
of young readers and arouse their 
imagination. The illustrations, which 
are in color, go well with the text. 


Mercier, The Fighting Cardinal of 
Belgium. By Charlotte Kellogg, 
of the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium. Foreword by’ Brand 
Whitlock, American Ambassador to 
Belgium. Cloth, 249 pages. Price, 
$2.00 net. 

This book is of value spiritually as 
well as historically. No figure in the 
World War was more conspicuous 
than that of the heroic prelate. As 
Mr. Whitlock says, “A thousand years 
from now there will be poems and 
paintings and statutes to celebrate Al- 
bert, King of the Belgians, and beside 
him there will be the figure of the 
great Cardinal, who, while his king 
was fighting, held aloft in his pious 
hands the ideal of patriotism and en- 
durance, and kept alive the spirit of 
the nation.” Miss Kellogg has 
painted a vivid picture. 


Metodo Palmer de Caligrafia Com- 
mercial. Paper cover with cloth 
back; 95 pages. Price, The 
A. N. Palmer Company, New York. 
The Palmer Method of Business 

Writing was entitled to appear in a 

Spanish edition. For several years 

the system has been used in schools 

in Central and South America, despite 
the inability of the students to read 
instructions conveyed in the English 





language or to comprehend the mean- 
ing of the words and sentences which 
were sect before them to be copied. 
Now, that there is a Spanish edition, 
it will supply a much-needed want 
and undoubtedly will meet a wide de- 
mand. 


How to Measure in Education. By 
William A. McCall, Ph. D., Assis- 
tant Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. 
Cloth, 416 pages. Price, The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
The art of which this volume is an 

exposition is still in a developmental 
stage. There is in the pedagogical 
world a demand for text books ex- 
plaining its principles and illustrating 
their application. In his preface to 
the book under review the author 
says its aim is to bring together in 
one convenient volume most of the 
techniques needed by those engaged 
in mental measurement, and to go 
into the science of the subject suffi- 
ciently to enable teachers to use less 
blindly than heretofore the tests to 
which it relates. 





Following the Conquerors. The 
Story of the Carribbean Sea. By 
Carris G. Ainsworth. Cloth, 94 
pages; illustrated. Price, 48 cents 
net. Ainsworth & Company, Chi- 
cago. 

This volume of the Lakeside Series 
of English Readings describes what 
is to be seen on a tour of localities 
visited by the early Spanish explorers 
and conquerors. It exemplifies a 
saying of Dr. Johnson which the 
author adopts as her motto: “The 
use of travel is to regulate imagina- 
tion by reality, and instead of think- 
ing how things may be, to see them 
as they are.” 


A Scheme of Religious Instruction 
Approved for Optional Use in the 
Archdiocese of Birmingham. Stiff 
paper covers, 21 pages. Price 1 
shilling net. Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne, Ltd., London, England. 
This concise exposition of a sys- 

tem of religious instruction which is 
in use among English Catholics will 
be read with interest by many ecn- 
trusted with the grave duty of con- 
veying the principles of holy living 
to youthful minds. 


Laboratory Manual of English Com- 
position. By Stanley R. Oldham. 
Cloth, 156 pages. Price, $1,20 net 
World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York. 

The laboratory method aims to de- 
velop capacity not by imparting rules, 
but by presenting models and en- 
couraging repeated efforts at achieve- 
ment. It was by this method that 
Benjamin Franklin, with Addison’s 
Spectator as a guide, taught himself 
to become a writer. Mr. Oldham be- 
lieves in training students to investi- 
gate, to collect data, to secure prac- 
tice in arranging material, to derive 
education from literature, and to ap- 
ply what they learn by active work as 
they go along. This book can be 
used with any of the standard rhetor- 
ics for a two-year or a four-year 
course in high schools. 
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Sheet-Metal Drafting and Shop Prob- 
lems. By James S. Daugherty, 
College of Industries, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. Cloth, 173 pages. Price, $2.50 
net. The Manual Arts Press, Pe- 
oria, Ill. 


Many years of teaching and prac- 
tical experience in the various 
branches of the sheet metal industry 
have qualified the author for his un- 
dertaking, and he has produced a 
work which will be useful to individ- 
uals engaged in laying out patterns 
for general sheet-metal work, heating, 
ventilating, cornice, skylight and 
heavy plate work; but its primary in- 
tention is to serve as a text for use in 
vocational schools, technical schools 
and high schools offering courses in 
sheet-metal pattern drafting and shop 
work, and for home study by appren- 
tices and sheet-metal workers. The 
descriptions are clear, the illustrations 
numerous and illuminating, and the 
exposition of the whole subject so 
orderly that each successive problem 
can be easily understood and mas- 
tered. 


The “Summa Theologica” of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Second part of 
the Second Part. QQ. CLXXI— 


CLXXXIX. Literally Translated 
by Fathers of the English Domini- 


can Province. Cloth, 321 pages. 
Price, $3 net. Benziger Brothers, 
New York. 


In the “Summa Theologica” of St. 
Thomas Aquinas the contribution of 
‘the Schoolmen to human wisdom 
reached its climax. He died in the 
year 1274, but this monument of his 
labors still is of high importance. 
Three treatises are comprised in the 
volume under review—“On the Gra- 
tuitous Graces,” “On Active and Con- 
templative Life,” and on “The States 
of Life.” The sub-topics discussed in 
the first of these treatises are: ‘The 
Nature of Prophecy,” “The Cause of 
Prophecy,” “The Mode of Prophetic 
Knowledge,” “The Division of Proph- 
ecy,” and “Rapture;” the remainder 
of the treatise being devoted to “The 
Gift of Tongues,” “The Grace of the 
Word of Wisdom and Knowledge,” 
and “The Grace of Miracles.” The 
contents of the second treatise are 
sufficiently indicated by its title. Of 
the third treatise the subdivisions are: 
“Man’s Duties and States in General,” 
“Things Pertaining to the State of 
Perfection in General,” “Things Con- 
cerning the Episcopal State,” “In 
What the Religious State Properly 
Consists,” “Things Competent to Re- 
ligious,” “The Different Kinds of Re- 
ligious Life,” “The Entrance Into Re- 
ligious Life.” It is a boon to stu- 
dents to have this standard work ina 
modern English text. 


Invisible Exercise. 
Self-Command, with Practical Sug- 
gestions and ,Drills. By Gerald 
Stanley Lee. Cloth, 297 pages. 
Price, $2 net. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. 

Gerald Stanley Lee is the most dis- 
cursive of writers since Lawrence 

Sterne astonished the world with 


Seven Studies in. 


“Tristram Shandy.” Fancy is con- 
tinually luring him from the main 
road of his subject to painted mead- 
ows on this side or that, and the 
reader often wonders where he is go- 
ing and if he will ever get there. Yet 
Mr. Lee has many bright things to 
say, and he often suggests profitable 
reflections. 


The Makers of America. By James 
A. Woodburn, of Indiana Univers- 
ity, and Thomas F. Moran, of Pur- 
due University. Cloth, 308 pages. 
Price, 96 cents net. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. 

The purpose of this book is to illus- 
trate history by biography. It fur- 
nishes an inspiring text whose use in 
the fourth and fifth grades for supple- 
mentary reading or formal instruc- 
tion will give young Americans an 
insight into important phases of the 
political, social and industrial devel- 
opment of the country in which they 
represent the citzenship of the future. 
The pictorial embellishments are spir- 
ited, and several of them are printed 
in colors. 


A New History of Great Britain. 
Part I1I., From the Treaty of Vienna 
to the Outbreak of the Great War. 
By R. B. Mowat, M. A., Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. Cloth, 345 pages. 





Price, Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, New 
York. 


This is a rapid and readable review 
of events in Great Britain during the 
century beginning with 1815 and end- 
ing with 1914. The illustrations, 
which are numerous and attractive, 
lay stress on features of social and in- 
dustrial development, which are by no 
means neglected in the text. The 
graphic cut of the steam carriage run- 
ning between London and Birming- 
ham in 1832 will be interesting to the 
automobilists of today. Many of the 
reproductions of old-time cartoons 
shed a fascinating light upon the past, 
and the idea of portraying the sov- 
ereigns by means of photo-engravings 
of postage stamps adorned with their 
portraits which were issued during 
their reign possesses merit. The liter- 
ary style of the book is far removed 
from the dry-as-dust type; but Ameri- 
cans will regard the author’s treat- 
ment of Irish issues as stolidly un- 
sympathetic and Tory. 


Songs Out of Doors. By Henry Van 


Dyke. Cloth, 139 pages. Price, $1 
net. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 


The muse of Dr. Van Dyke is not 
a virago with a strident voice, nor is 
she clad in flaming colors to catch the 
casual eye. She is cheerful as a rule, 
and always orderly, with a note of 
sincerity that compels respect. Lov- 
ers of nature will find much to com- 
mend in her truthful description of 
birds and flowers and restful scenery. 
While not didactic, there is a moral 
quality in the verse of Dr. Van Dyke 
that imparts tonic value very whole- 
some in an age of more than usual 
unrest and dissatisfaction with some 
of the conditions of existence. 








: J i i SS = 54 
Fireproof-400 Rooms 
One of the chief hotels in Chicago. 
It supplies at moderate cost every ac- 
commodation known to modern hotel 
keeping. The central location insures 
convenient access to every part of the 


city. Commitee rooms with capacity 
of 30 to 400. 


JOHN C. O’NEILL, Manager 








C-80 
No more practical book of songs 
for Parochial Schools and Colleges 
was ever gathered together than 


Favorite Songs 


Contains just what you want, with 
music for the entire year. Compiled by 
a noted authority of the Church. 

In handy size, words and music complete, 
at a very low price. Write for Free Sample, 
Prices: 7c each in 190 lots, f.o.b. Chicago. 
$1 a dozen, prepaid. Less than 12, 1Cc each. 


We also publish the ‘101 Famous Poems” 
at 25 cents per copy 


CABLE CO. 1250 Cable Bidg. CHICAGO 
SEL TTT I a RR 


ACADEMY OF OUR LADY 
Ninety-fifth and Throop Sts., Chicago, 


Boarding School for Young Ladies, con- 
ducted by the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame. Combining advantages of city and 
country. Commercial and high school. 
Courses together with Conservatory of 
Music and Art Studlo. The Rock Island 


Railroad and various street car lines af- 
ford access to the Academy. 





IYREW RITE Rs 
Rent a CORONA 


for a few menths. Ini- 
tial rent payment ap- 
plies on purchase. 
Office Specialties 
Sales Co. 
442 East Water St., 
Milwaukee, Wis, 





Teaching Your Children Science! 
Use 
SCIENCE FOR THE GRADES 


A Text especially adapted for the Work 
in 7th and 8th Grades. Price $1.00. 


MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


512 Bonnie Brae, Oak Park,, Ill. 
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Veinticino Episodics Biblicos. By A. 
Marioni, A. M., Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages, University of 
Arkansas, and J. I. Cheskis, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages, University of Arkansas. 
Cloth, 73 pages. Price, The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
This little volume of Bible stories 

in the Spanish language is provided 

with a vocabulary so copious as to 
obviate the necessity for a dictionary. 

Each narrative is followed with a list 

of questions for the use of the in- 

structor in testing the student’s mas- 
tery of the story. The authors state 
that the material of the book has 
been successfully used in their classes 
as a basis for conversation and com- 
position work. While it is intended 
for beginners in Spanish, students 
who have mastered the elements of 
that language may read it with profit. 





Business Organization and Adminis- 
tration. By J. Anton de Haas, M. 
A., Ph. D., Professor of Business 
Administration at the University of 
Washington. Cloth, 353 pages. 
Price, $1.60 net. The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. 

This book is a high school text. 
Meant to be practical, and written 
with a view to the enlightenment of 
the student, it makes no pretence to 
brilliant originality. Teachers will 
recognize its excellence in plan and 
execution, and pupils trained with its 
aid will not only find themselves sup- 
plied with specific information, but 
also drilled in a method of regarding 
the problems of business which will 
go far toward assisting in their solu- 
tion. The needs of young people 
contemplating embarking in manufac- 
turing pursuits are borne in mind, as 
well as those of students destined to 
enter commerce. The work is an ac- 
ceptable contribution to the some- 
what meager literature of the impor- 
tant branch of learning to which it is 
devoted. 


Productive Soils. The Fundamentals 
of Successful Soil Management and 
Profitable Crop Production. 
Abridged. By Wilbert Walter Weir, 
M. S., formerly Assistant Professor 
of Soils, College of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin. Cloth, 
305 pages; 194 illustrations in the 
text. Price, ——. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. 
Dedicated to the interests of better 

farming, here is a volume the perusal 

of which cannot fail to benefit devo- 
tees of agriculture receptive to valu- 
able suggestions contained in books. 

It could have been produced only by 

an author with broad experience. As 

a text book for classes in agriculture 

and also as a book for the general 

reader it should have wide acceptance. 


In the Green Fields. A Nature 
Reader for the Third School Year. 
By Zoe Meyer. Illustrated by 
Clara E. Atwood. Cloth, 143 pages. 
Price, 60 cents net. Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston. 

“The aim of this book,” says the 
preface, “is to interest the child in 
familiar objects of nature abput his 
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own home, and to encourage him to 
increase. his knowledge through ob- 
servation and reading.” Some of the 
plants that grow in the green fields 
and some of the creatures that live in 
them are made the subjects of ani- 
mated discussions, in which the writer 
shows understanding of the child 
mind and ability in the art of encour- 
aging its exercise in efforts of its own 
tending toward wholesome develop- 
ment. The illustrations, of which 
four are full-page colored plates, are 
in sympathy with the purpose of the 
author. 


The Jesuits—1534-1921: A History 
of the Society of Jesus From Its 
Foundation to the Present Time. 
By Thos. J. Campbell, S. J. Cloth, 937 
pages. Price, $10 net. The En- 
cyclopedia Press, New York. 

This is a work for which many 
readers have been waiting. Written 
by a member of the scholarly order 
whose important place in human his- 
tory it records, it is a monument of 
painstaking research and masterly ex- 
position. There is no trace of arti- 
ficiality in its literary style, which is 
simple and direct. The absorbing in- 
terest of the subject holds attention 
spellbound in every chapter of the 
thirty into which the narrative is di- 
vided. The author refrains from giv- 
ing way to enthusiasm, trusting to 
the evidence to exert its natural ef- 
fect. His book is a history, not a 
eulogy. In regard to many allega- 
tions inimical to the Society he as- 
sembles refutations from the testi- 
mony of authorities who were not its 
friends. 


The Great Schoolmen of the Middle 
Ages; An Account of Their Lives 
and the Services They Rendered to 
the Church and the World. By W. 
J. Townsend. Anastatic Reprint. 
Boards with cloth back, 361 pages. 
Price, $4 net. G. E. Stechert & Co., 
New York. 

The writer of this book, evidently 
a non-Catholic, is nevertheless an ad- 
mirer of the Schoolmen, and the 
object of his writing is to controvert 
the injustice of the low estimate put 
upon the Schoolmen by the founders 
of Protestantism. He sketches the 
times in which the Schoolmen wrote, 
gives sketches of their lives and 
asserts that the object which. they 
sought—the bringing into perfect and 
everlasting harmony of the doctrines 
of theology and the reason of man— 
was a failure. But he maintains that 
“they found a higher and a nobler 
treasure than they hoped for.” Here 
are his concluding words: “Out of 
the patient faith, the consecrated 
lives, the high reasonings, the orated 
structures, the elevated and elevating 
themes of the Schoolmen, there have 
come victories of faith, experiences 
of freedom, attainments in truth, pos- 
sibilities of facile expression of the 
noblest subjects, the unrestrained ex- 
ercise of reason and conscience, the 
enjoyment of a full Christian life, and 
the possession of an_ incalculably 
precious spiritual inheritance,” which 
may be to all people and for all time.” 


Gregg Books 
for 


1922 


Business 


Secretarial Studies, by Rupert P. So- 
Relle and John Robert Gregg. 

First Principles of Advertising, by 
Wilbur D. Nesbit. 

Problems in Office Practice and Busi- 
ness Style, by Harold Strumpf, Morris 
High School, New York City. 


Shorthand 


Office Practice and Business Procedure, 
by Florence McGill, Julia Richman 
High School, New York City. 

French Adaptation of Gregg Short- 
hand, by Dr. E. W. Farmer, London. 
Notes on Lessons in Gregg Shorthand, 
by William Wheatcroft, formerly Edi- 
tor for Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
Shorthand Championship Tests. Con- 
tains material used in all the short- 
hand speed contests conducted by the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The Stenographic Expert, by Willard 
B. Bottome, Official Stenographer, New 
York Supreme Court. President of the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion, and former World’s Champion 
Shorthand Writer. 

Gregg Reporting Shortcuts, by John 
Robert Gregg. For every writer who 
aspires to higher speed. 

Word and Sentence Drills, by Mark I. 
Markett, High School of Commerce, 
New York City. Provides constructive 
work on all the principles of Gregg 
Shorthand, 

The Man Without a Country. Written 
in Gregg Shorthand. 

Hoke’s Measuring Scale for Gregg 
Shorthand Penmanship. 

Hoke’s Measuring Scale for Knowledge 
of Gregg Shorthand. 

Gregg Wordsign Chart, 38 x 45 in. 


Spanish 
Las Tres Américas—Galeno Natural 
Method, Book Three. 
Gonzéles Smith y Compajiia, by Mer- 
ecado and Costa. The story of the 
organization of a business house by 
two young men, one a South Ameri- 
can, the other a North American. 
Taquigrafia—Gregg. An adaptation 
of Gregg Shorthand to the Spanish 
Language, 
Ejercicios Progresivos en la Taquigra- 
fia de Gregg. 


Typewriting 
Junior Typewriting by Elizabeth Star- 


buck Adams. A manual for Junior 
High Schools. 


Arithmetic 


Oral Exercises in Number by Anna 
L. Rice. For grade school classes, 


Canadian Editions 


Gregg Speed Studies 

Key to Gregg Speed Studies. 

Reading and Writing Exercises’ in 
Gregg Shorthand. 

Key to Reading and Writing in Gregg 
Shorthand. 

Rational Arithmetic, by George P. 
Lord. Revised by George Ludlow 
White, Fredericton Business College, 
Fredericton, New Brunswick. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco London 
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Economics and the Community. By 
John A. Lapp, LL.D., author of 
“Our America,” “Learning to Earn,” 
“The Fundamentals of Citizenship,” 
“Civics Catechism,” etc. Illustrated 
with Photographs. Cloth, 366 pages. 
Price $1.75 net. The Century Com- 
pany, New York. 

Dr. Lapp’s exceptional qualifica- 
tions to deal with the subject of this 
work are widely known, and it is not 
too much to say that he has produced 
a book which will gratify high expec- 
tations. His purpose is to explain 
economic principles and their appli- 
cation to every-day affairs—in other 
words to supply a text that will be 
practically useful in training high 
school students for the duties of citi- 
zenship. The inductive method is fol- 
lowed, each chapter being preceded 
by an assignment for the preliminary 
gathering of local data. For instance, 
students preparing to take up the 
chapter dealing with transportation 
are directed to obtain information en- 
abling them to state the means of 
transportation on which their com- 
munity is dependent to get its pro- 
ducts to market, and to provide goods 
for its needs; also to indicate what 
kinds of roads and streets are built, 
and to state whether motor trucks are 
extensively used. There are chapters 
on insurance, investment, interna- 
tional trade, conservation, statistics, 
social control, education for efficient 
production, storage, the co-operative 
movement, the fixing of wages, fed- 
eral farm loan banks, exchange rates, 
taxation and other subjects connected 
with community activities and the 
economic aspects of current affairs. 


Syllabus (Second Year) Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand. Prepared by Elizabeth 
A. Roche, Head of Department, Sec- 
retarial Studies, and Elizabeth 
Riordan, Instructor, Department of 
Secretarial Studies, Washington 
Irving High School, New York. 
Cloth, 81 pages. Price, 75 cents 
net. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 2 West 
Forty-Fifth St., New York. 
Everything necessary for the 

teacher and the student is indicated 

in this model text. Pregnant advice 
will be found under the headings 

“Teacher’s Daily Lesson Plan,” 

“Teaching Students How to Study.” 

“Students’ Home Work,” etc. The 

maxim that in pedagogy theory 

should not be separated from practice 
is held constantly in view, and the les- 
sons are arranged in logical order. 





Junior Science. Book One. By John 
C. Hessler, Ph. D., Acting President 
and Dean, the James Milliken Uni- 
versity. Cloth, 243 pages. Price, 
eeee ee Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 
Chicago. 

The object of this book is to lay 
the foundation for study in the gener- 
al field of science by presenting in a 
correlated form the facts underlying 
chemistry, physics, physical geog- 
raphy, agriculture, biology, botany, 
domestic science and other subjects 
involving problems with which every 
one is confronted in daily life. In this 
principle of unification, as well as in 
the lucidity of its style, lies the dis- 
tinguishing merit of the book from 
the standpoint of the practical educa- 
tor. 





DO YOU TEACH SCIENCE? 


interest you. 











Prices Reduced on 


Victor 


Portable Stereopticons 





Several new features add to the effi- 
ciency and utility of the most popu- 
lar of all lantern projectors. 


Extensive new slide rental service 
now ready for all Victor users. 


Write for Trial Terms 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH COMPANY, Inc. 


181 Victor Building, Davenport, lowa 
Manufacturers of Appliances for Visual Presentation 



















in/dis-pen’sa-ble 


“Impossible to be dispensed 
with or done without: absolutely 
necessary or requisite’ 


This word best describes 
WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


in the schoolroom and in the 
library of every teacher. 








WHEN QUESTIONS arise in the history 
recitation, in language work, in spell- 
ing, or about noted people, places, 
foreign words, synonyms, pronunci- 
ation, new words, flags, state seals, 
etc., you will find the answer in this 
“Supreme Authority.” There is a 
need in every class every day. 













WHY not suggest to your 
principal or superin- 
tendent that 
a copy be 
supplied 

for your 

school? 


Write for 












6,000 
Specimen Pages, Illus. 
Terms, etc. 400,000 Words 


G.& C.MERRIAM CO.,Springfield, Mass. 


Agriculture - Biology - Chemistry - Genoral Science - Physics 


If so, it will pay you to consider the advantages of our goods and 
service. Our GOODS give the utmost satisfaction in science work and 
are the most economical to use because of their low cost. Our 
SERVICE is very prompt because of our large manufacturing and 
shipping facilities. Our complete line of apparatus, instruments, ap- 
.pliances, chemicals, materials and supplies for teachers’ lecture ‘table 
work and students’ laboratory work in all sciences is listed in our 
large illustrated general catalog No. 29S. If you teach any of the 
above sciences send for this 242-page catalog today. Every page will 


CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY 
701-707 W. Washington Blvd. 


Chicago, IIL. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS 
The Standard Pens of the World 


Gold Medals, Paris, 1878 and 1889. 
Highest Award at Chicago, 18938. 











Selected Numbers: 
303, 404, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 332 
1044, and Stub points 1008, 1043. 

For Vertical Writing, 1045, 1046, and 1047 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 
New York 








DRAWING FOR EVERY PUPIL 


For Use in Supervised, Unsupervised, 
and Rural Schools 


“The Neilson’s Drawing Book” with 
“Hand Book for Teachers” meets a 
long felt want in drawing for Teach- 
ers and Pupils alike, 


One book used in all grades. Graded 
by the “Hand Book for Teachers.” 
CONTENTS OF THE “NEILSON 
DRAWING BOOK” 


76 Pages 6x9 
220 Drawings 


21 Flowers 
25 Patriotic 


40 Cuts in Color Drawings 
34 Scenes 18 Designs 
2 Christmas 

Drawings 


47 Lessons with illustrations for teach- 
ers in presenting the lessons. Ques- 
tions to ask pupils and answers ex- 
pected. 

75 Questions and Answers on Color, 
Songs, Bible Readings, etc. 


Drawing Book and Hand Book, 
75 Cents Postpaid 
Prepaid 
10 Pupils Drawing Book and 1 
Teachers Hand Book........ $2.25 
15 Pupils Drawing Book and 1 
Teachers Hand Book........ 3.15 
In quantities more than fifteen... .20 


Thousands upon Thousands sold in 
our Catholic Schools last year. 

Send in your order at once so as to 
make sure of the timely arrival of your 
supply. 

Address 


THE NEILSON DRAWING BOOK CO. 
Pocatello, Idaho 


“RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES @®F WOMEN 
IN THE NEW CODE OF CANON LAW.” 
Compiled and arranged by a Friar Minor 

of the Sacred Heart Province. Being a brief 

statement of “Things They Ought te Knew” 

Librarian, 3140 Meramec St.,St. Louls, Me. 
















Style No. 2274. 
Each Bottle in Decorated Carton 


Liquid India Inks and Drawing Inks 
aterproo 


Packed 1 dozen in box, solid or assorted 
colors—Black, Brick Red, Brown, Rose, 
“Carmine, Yellow, Violet, Blue, Vermil- 
lion, Scarlet, Green and Orange. 


A very Satisfactory Drawing Ink 
Price $2.10 per dozen Bottles 


DIAMOND 
INK 
co. 

MILWAUKEE 





Style Nos. 126 and 0126. 
Style Nos. 129% and 0129%. 


2 oz. Square. 
1% oz. Square. 


Violet, Green and True Blue, small sizes 
1 oz. and 2 oz. packed in Dozen and 3 
Dozen Boxes, Quarts, Pints and \% pints 
packed in 1 Dozen Bozes. 


Price 14 oz. size $9.00 per Gross 
3 doz. in Box 
Price 1 {4 oz. size $9.72 per Gross 
oz. in Box 
Price qt. size $12. 00 per dozen 
1 doz. in Box 
Price pt. size $7.20 per dozen 
oz. in Box 


Northwestern Teachers Agency 


S. S, Phillips, Mgr. 


Denver, Colo. 
EMERGENCY TEACHERS NEEDED NOW AS NEVER BEFORE 


Free Registration 


California 


Berkeley, California 





R. R. Alexander, Mgr. 


Boise, Idaho 


Enroll At Once 


The Most Popular and the Best Selling Inkwell on the Market 






Pat. Dee. 12-05 
Pat. Jan. 19-06 


Ne Hinges te Break er Cerks te Lose 


Non-Evaporating 


Non-Breakable 
Dust-Proof 


The U. S. Inkwell combines durabil- 
ity, service and economy. 

Hundreds of testimonials for the U. 
S. Inkwell are the best evidence that 
it is all as represented. 

Sold on its merits and guaranteed 


A TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. 


U. S. INKWELL CoO., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 


S. W. 9th and Murphy 
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> HAVE YOU A™ 

- COPY OF 

: The Catholic School Journal 

=: for September, 1920? : 
If so, and in good condition, : 
mail to this office. : 

=: We need two copies to com- 

: plete orders from subscribers 

: and will pay 25 cents each for 

=: them. Address the Subscription 

: Department of The Catholic 

School Journal, Milwaukee Wis. 


event 





Des Moines, Ia. 





We guarantee 
First class material 
Reasonable prices 
Prompt shipments 
Laboratory specimens, apparatus, 
microscopes, chemicals, and 
microscope slides. 


Catologues sent on request. 


BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


RocHESTER, N. Y. 


106 Edgerton Street 





s@ Journal Advertisers Specially Invite Institutional Patronage. 


(Powder) 


The Reliable, Economical and 
Convenient Ink for your School. 

Liberal sample and prices on 
request. 


FRANCIS J. PECK & CO. 
513 Superior Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
PLAYS PLAYS 


We have the newest and most attractive, as 
well as the largest assortment of plays in the 
world. Send four cents for our new list. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Oldest play publishers in the world 
28-30 West 38th St., New York City 





PHOTO-EN GRAVERSS 
STROH BLDG. ~ ~ MILWAUKEE | 
FOR 


| QUALITY**° SERVICE | 










Repairing Saieueaii Attended To 


William G. Williams 


Contractor and Builder 
STORM SASH, WEATHER STRIPS 
& WINDOW SCREENS a SPECIALTY 
School and Clergy Trade Invited 
352 Jackson St., MILWAUKEE 





Prepare By Using Warp’s Review Books 

These Nebraska eighth grade questions for 
12 years past, with answers in simple lan- 
guage, are used by schools in every state in the 
union and make an excellent aid in preparing 
for any Eighth Grade, Regent’s, Teacher’s or 
Civil Service Examination. 

Warp’s Review Books 
(Questions and Answers) 


History ..cccccees 40c Geography ....... 40c 
Physiology .......40c Agriculture ...... 40c 
Grammar, English Composition, and Book- 
SINE os 505 0.04060 69 00 Noun sess 00eseee 40c 
Reading, Writing and Drawing............ 40c 
Orthography and Civics.........ceeccccees 40c 
Arithmetic (written and mental with so- 
PED cccrcncascsesssvesecececesooes 40c 
Eight Grade Question Book........... 40c 


(Nebraska Eighth Grade questions since 
1910; nearly 2,000 questions.) 
Any of the above books postpaid at 40c 
each; 4 or more 35c each; 25 or more 30c 


each. 
Warp Publishing Company, Minden, Nebraska 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


of BOSTON 120 BOYLSTON ST. 





Recommends Teachers Discriminatingly 


100% —INVESTMENT—100% 
A Home-Study course leading to High School 
Diploma: Bachelor of Pedagogy, or other 


degree. 1lth Year. Catalogue free. 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 
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NEW BOOK 


on 
Catholic Teaching 
By Rev. M. V. KELLY, C. S. B. 
This book should be in the hands of every 
Catechism Teacher. Price Postpaid 25 
cents, from the Catholic Church Goods 
Dealers, or the Publishers. 


F. H. McGOUGH & SON, 


MUNSELL COLOR SYSTEM 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Crayons, Water Colors. Papers 


MUNSELL COLOR CO. FAVOR RUHL & CO. 
8th Ave. & 34th St. 425 S. Wabash Ave 


New York City Chicago. Ill. Grand Rapids,Mich. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


We carry a complete line of playground appa 
ratus especially adapted for school use. 

Hundreds of schools thruout the United States 
have their playgronnd equipped with Tothill 
slides, teeter-totter, giant strides, etc. 

Our playground apparatus is durable, streng 
and safe, and every piece leaving our factory is 
guaranteed. 

Write today for our catalog on Playground 
Apparatus. 


W. 8. TOTHILL "9°" Weetsicheatare 









Endorsed by 
United States Government 


Most Popular Amusement 
Apparatus ever invented 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE $ 


for the Grades 
and Junior High Schools 


The 
SIMPLEST 
LATEST BEST 
TEXTBOOK 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ 
new book 


ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS 


A real textbook in Sewing and 
Textiles, Foods and Cookery, 
aud the Care of the House. 


More than a hundred illustrations 
Abundant laboratory practice 


Published in January, 1921 
Mailing price $1.40 


For Primary and Uprer Grades 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 Beacen St., BOSTON 
623 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


ENTERTAINMENTS — PLAYS 


Up-To-Date, High Class, Best Style. 





BOOKS 
for Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Lin- 
coln, Washington, Easter celebrations, etc. 
Each 60c paper, $1.00 cloth. Best Panto- 
mimes, Dances, Songs, Plays, Drills, etc. of 
all publishers. 
EDGAR S. WERNER & CO. 

11 East 14th Street, New York City 


TEACHING CHILDREN THE MASS 


A Booklet to Help Children and Grown 
ups to Understand the Mass. 

Eighth edition—75,000 copies sold. Price 10c 

the copy, $1 per doz., postage extra. Send 12c 

in stamps for samplecopy. Address 


REV. FRANCIS A. GAFFNEY, O. P., 
376 E. Naghten, St., Columbus, Ohio 


ALTAR BREAD 
BAKING OVENS 


Adapted to Gas, Gasoline, Liquid-Gasoline, 
Gasoline Gas, Natural-Gas, Alcohol, Kero- 
sene. or Electricity. Improved Double Cutter, 
Tubular Cutter, Hand Cutters, all sizes, for 
large and small breads. Established 1876. 


P. H. HORAN 
Factory: Horan Bldg., 632-634 Harrison 
Ave., BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


Kindly write for latest catalogue. Corres- 
pondence respectfully solicited. Write for 
particulars concerning our latest invention in 
Electric Ovens. 
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OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method 


Penmanship is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are 
provided with individual copies of our manual.OTHER TEACHERS may enrol 
plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


; th tire United States, and 
OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS {fui scfvices'are tht free to all 
schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 
when followed exactly, leads to enduring hand- 
THE PALMER METHOD PLAN writing, which becomes a big asset in school, 
usiness and social life. 
i itte tc ial d i 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP fiain ‘as print, "Thus it conserves the 
time of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful 
posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS - all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attract- 


ing more and more the attention of modern 
educators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Meth. 
od spelling lesson, and the results in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES. 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


80 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 So, Avenue, Chicago. Pittock Building, Port- 
and, Ore. 





for the com- 
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inting ©utjit 
bucket of water to a dry pump that they may 
afterwards get a plenty."' 
CAA bucket or two of type, a press, a paper cut- 
ter and the other accessories of a printing office 
equip a school so that thousands of students 
May go out into the world's work with definite 
knowledge, a fine trade, and general informa- 
tion, with habits of accuracy and business ways 
that make them masters of men and conditions. 
CEvery school needs and will have, if it is pro- 
gressive, a printing plant. Students love print- 
ing; it is at once a relaxation, a pleasure and an 
enduring instructor. 


We furnishthem. Now is the time to buy 
Call onus 


arnhart .Brothers 
b & Spiller 


Chicago Washington Dallas Saint Louis 
Kansas City Omahe SaintPaul Seattle 
SERNTOTE103LR3SEEET 

® 


CHOCOLATES 


Milwaukee 


“A Dainty Delight” 





Milwaukee Consolidated Music Co. 


Successor to 


ROHLFING SONS MUSIC CO. 
NAU & SCHMIDT MUSIC CO. 


Everything in Music and 


———- Mail orders given special atten tion .- 












Fill with 3 oz. Cheap 


Musical Merchandise 


126 Oneida Street MIL WAUKEE 





Five Year Sweeper 


Sweeping Fluid 


‘‘Being self- 
moistened,’’ 
this brush 
needs no ‘‘Floor Powder’’ nor 
**Floor Oil,’’ which saves all that ex- 
pense (from $20 to $30 saved during 
the life of each Brush.) 

Five years in a ten- 
Guaranteed room home two years 
in a 30 x 60 foot store—one year ina 
60 x 60 store or a six class room 
school building. 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL—Express Prepaid. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO 
106 Twenty-second St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Arithmetic—plus, or minus? 


It would be comparatively easy to produce a book in arithmetic which would be little else 
than a list of well graded problems. 


BUT (and this little word leads to careful reflection,) the typeof arithmetic that gives 
effectual service in this day must take into account sources of potential value, many and varied. 
These exacting prerequisites have been recognized in a new series, HAMILTON’S ESSEN- 
TIALS OF ARITHMETIC—LOWER, MIDDLE and HIGHER GRADES, by an author ripe 
in experience and ever keen in his perception of the larger needs of the child. The problems 
in these books are real, because they are true to life. Dr. Hamilton has made a con- 
spicuous success in harnessing saneness to method. 


Working with the instincts, interests and activities of the child, abundant oral and written 
drill first of all, is used to accomplish accuracy in performing the fundamental processes with 
numbers. Then, as advancement is made in the period of adolescence, the problems assume 
usefulness in their suitability to new interests and to the growing, everyday responsibilities of 
the pupil’s life. They are related to his own life. 


Dr- Hamilton has produced an arithmetic of the plus type. 


You are invited to send for circulars 1809 and 1869, so that you may judge for’ yourself. 


a American Book Company 
esta 330 East 22nd Street 


ATLANTA Chicago, Illinois 














Natural Slate 
Blackboards 


aN (ie are Smooth, Jet-black 
Durable and Sanitary 


lal Write for price and Blackboard Booklet 





Sanitary Slate 
Fixtures 


Sanitary in fact because 
non-absortbent and built 


to ventilate 





Catalog **B” yours for the asking 





Keenan Structural Slate Company, Inc. 
Main and Washington Streets BANGOR, PENNA. 





SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
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For the Class Room Auditorium Seating 


Assembly (Opera) Chairs 
Portable Folding Chairs 
Tablet Arm Chairs 


American Tubular Steel 
Desks 


Oxford Combination Desks 


Moulthrop Movable Chair 
Desks 


Blackboards 


Church Furniture 


Altars 
Maps Pews Confessionals 
Globes Sanctuary Furniture 


American Tubular Steel Combination Desk 


All Pupils’ Desks Carried in Stock to Meet Your Immediate Needs 


Ametican Tubular and Illustrations, prices and 
-ressed Steel School Fur- 

niture is an economical samples seat on 
necessity to Educators. request 


General Offices: 1031 Lytton Building, Chicago, Illinois 
SAL ERS OFFICES t8 ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





You can earn the gratitude of the parents of your pupils 
in no more lasting way than by buying a supply of 
Holden Book Covers and selling them to your pupils 

at cost. You can render them this great service 

without any expense to you. 





The Holden is the original Book Cover, strictly one-piece, 
easily and quickly adjusted, fits the book snugly, not 

worn out until worn clear through, its tough, smooth 
surface sheds water, dirt and germs. 


Let us send you a sample for examination 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 











Your Food Requirements for 
the New School Year! 


Our 39 years as the leading suppliers to the institu- 
tional table will enabie us to help you simplify, 
economize and improve in your cuisine. 


Year upon year EDELWEISS Food Products have 

retained the confidence of America’s leading schools, 
restaurants and institutions, under our guarantee of 
complete satisfaction or order returned at our expense. 















Far-sighted institutional buyers are now stocking 
the larder for their fall and winter requirements 
because of the uncertainties of the transportation 
situation. We are making immediate shipment 
on all orders. Write for new price list. 


JOHN SEXTON & COMPANY 


Established 1883 
Manufacturers—Importers—W, holesale Grocers 


CHICAGO 


Our patrons are cordially invited to attend our display at the AMERICAN 
HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION CONVENTION at Atlantic City, N. J., 
Sept. 25-28-—and the NATIONAL RESTAURANT ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION at Washington, D. C., Oct. 9-14. 





